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REVIEWS 





Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental 
Languages. Vol. II. 

The Ethiopic Didascalia ; or, Apostolical 
Constitutions of the Abyssinian Church. 
Edited and Translated by ‘I’. P. Platt, Esq. 
Published for the Oriental Translation 
Committee by R. Bentley. 

Tue second miscellaneous volume published 
by the Oriental ‘Translation Committee, pos- 
sesses more varied and general interest than 
most of their a publications. It con- 
tains six articles, of which four are historical, 
one religious, and one agricultural ; the last 
is the only one that we could have spared. 

The first is a genealogical catalogue of the 
kings of Armenia, compiled by Prince Hub- 
boff, who claimed descent from that ancient 
line of monarchs; it is more exact than the 
tables prefixed to the common editions of 
Moses Khoronensis, and brief historical 
anecdotes are related of the principal persons 
mentioned. The Armenian accounts of the 
great Mithridatic war, and of Pompey’s 
campaigns in the East, tend to illustrate the 
narratives of the Latin authors, and make us 
acquainted with some new facts concealed 
by Roman pride or distorted by Roman pre- 
judice. Some curious information is given 
respecting the state of the Armenian king- 
dom in Cilicia during the two first crusades, 
which elucidate Vartan’s History, already 
published by the Committee. 

The second is an extract from the Akbar- 
Nameh, or history of the Emperor Akbar, 
written by his celebrated vizier Abul-Fazl. 
This, we trust, is designed merely asa speci- 
men, for the Committee could assuredly 
render no better service to Indian History 
than by procuring a translation of the entire 
work. Akbar stands alone among Asiatic 
sovereigns; liberal, enlightened, tolerant, 
brave in the field, wise in council, his only 
error was commencing reforms for which his 
subjects were not prepared. But though 
anxious to see an English version of the Ak- 
bar-Nameh, we should recommend the trans- 
lator to omit Abul-Fazl’s declamatory pre- 
ambles, with much of his redundant rhetoric. 
He lived in the worst age of Persian litera- 
ture, when the taste for florid ornament had 
attained its most extravagant height; and 
we should be sorry if these exuberances, 
more the fault of the age than the author, 
should create a distaste for his interesting 
narrative and perspicuous reasoning. ‘The 
Portion translated, is the history of the siege 
of Chaittir, a fortress celebrated for its 
strength. The defence and attack were 
equally obstinate, and Abul-Fazl gives a very 
Vivid description of the incidents that oc- 
curred, especially the explosion of a mine, 
Which, through the mismanagement of the 
engineers, did considerable injury to the be- 
slegers. We, however, feel more interested 
in the account given of Akbar’s behaviour. 

“Very frequently the monarch was in person 
Present in the trenches close to the fort, and 





it was his amusement to fire at the troops of the 
garrison as they exposed themselves from time 
to time. On one occasion, as he was making 
his usual circuit of the works, once passing near 
the gate of Lakuhtah, where the imperial troops 
were carrying on under cover the necessary 
operations of the siege, he took his stand behind 
the parapet, and proceeded, according to custom, 
to fire through the openings, or loop-holes, at 
the people of the garrison. Many of his courtiers 
were in attendance, and among these Jalal 
Khan, for the purpose of skreening the person 
of his master, was standing close by, resting the 
target which he carried on the top of the parapet, 
and thus covered, he was observing the fire 
kept up by the besieged. The soldiers at work in 
the trench, or battery, were expressing their ad- 
miration of the extraordinary skill of one of the 
musketeers of the garrison, who defended one 
of the works opposite to them, and by whose 
single fire numerous casualties had been pro- 
duced among them, when a shot from the same 
skilful hand, aimed at the target, passed through 
Jalal Khan’s ear, without, however, any farther 
injury. The emperor observed to Jalal, that 
the man by whom he had been wounded did 
not seem disposed to show himself; but that if 
he would exhibit only one glimpse of his person, 
he would engage to avenge him of his wound. 
Then levelling his fusil at the matchlock of the 
same marksman, the muzzle of which was pre- 
sented through the loop-hole, the emperor fired 
—to fire and hit his object was one and the same 
thing. At the moment it was not known that 
the shot had taken effect, although even then it 
was so surmised, as the musket was seen to 
drop; but at the termination of the siege it was 
ascertained that the man actually fell by the 
emperor’s hand; that his name was Ismail, and 
that he was commander of the musketeers of 
the garrison. Such an incident taking place 
before their eyes could not but fill the soldiery 
with redoubled confidence in the undoubted 
ascendency of their sovereign’s fortune.” 


The concluding scene of the siege will re- 
mind our readers of the fate of Sardanapalus, 
not the only example in Oriental history of 
the heroism with which despair may inspire 
the most effeminate and cowardly. 

“‘Jubbaér Kuli Divénah came and reported 
that not a man of the enemy was to be seen at 
the breach, and almost at the same instant 
the interior of the fort appeared on fire ia 
several places. The attendants on the em- 
peror were indulging in a variety of conjec- 
tures as to the meaning of this conflagration, 
when Rajah Bahgwantdds set the matter at 
rest by explaining that this was the Johar 
fire; adding, that in Hindustan, on the occur- 
rence of a catastrophe such as was likely to 
happen on this memorable night, it was the 
custom to prepare a pile of sandalwood and 
odoriferous drugs, together with dry fuel and 
other combustibles smothered with oil, and 
placing those in whom they could confide in 
charge of their women, with instructions to set 
fire to the pile and consume these unoffending 
and hapless females to ashes, the instant it was 
ascertained that the conflict had terminated 
fatally, and that the men were slain. 

**In fact, on the morning which dawned in 
victory to the imperial arms, it was ascertained 
that the shot discharged by the royal Akbar had 
actually taken effect on the person of Jaimal 





Pata, the governor of the fort, and at once de- 
cided the fate of Chaitir and his own. The 
Johar conflagration was found to ascend from 
the mansions of Pata of the Seistidiah tribe, and 
one of the Rand's most confidential ministers, 
of the Rahttirs, of whom a certain Sahib was the 
chief, and of Aisardas the leader of the Chahins, 
in which there were consumed to the number 
altogether of three hundred helpless females.” 


The next article is a singular piece of secret 
Turkish history translated by Col. Gordon, 
detailing the intrigues which in the year 
1807 led to the deposition of Mustafa, and 
the restoration of his throne to the gallant 
and unfortunate Selim. It throws much 
light on the nature of the obstacles that 
Mahmoud has had to encounter in his efforts 
to reform the government of Constantinople. 
The following sketch of the proceedings of 
the Janissaries will show how necessary it 
was for Mahmoud to get rid of those insolent 
cohorts :-— 

“ Sultén Mustafa (on whom be the mercy and 
peace of God!) having been raised to the throne 
with indecent violence and precipitation, and 
being unable to fulfil promises made to the sol- 
diery, his hungry and naked supporters plun- 
dered the riches of the men of rank slain by the 
sword on his accession, and squandered sums 
equal in value to the treasure of Badaver, and 
amounting to fifty or sixty thousand purses, 
while the victorious pupils of Bektash, burning 
the veil of moderation with a fury like that of 
hell fire, put up to auction the effects of the 
ministers who had remained to conduct the 
business in the capital. Thus the rage of the 
soldiery overcame the respect due to the crown, 
and their victory over the great men of the 
empire being complete, the abuses they com- 
mitted both at Constantinople and in the camp, 
were past all bearing, and their excesses reached 
to a pitch beyond which they could not go. As 
the actual possessor of the throne paid no at- 
tention to their proceedings, those villains were 
thus encouraged to extend and prolong their 
atrocious career, while the wise and peaceable 
portion of the community was utterly cast down 
and confounded.” 

But Mahmoud has still to contend with 
the Ulema, or corporation of Turkish priests 
and lawyers, to whom the following descrip- 
tion is as applicable now as ever it was:— 

“The difficulty was this, that the ministers, 
(Ulema) putting on a show of legality and pro- 
bity, (with a rosary in their hands and a tooth- 
pick in their girdles,) outwardly attentive to 
fasting and prayer, but inwardly bestriding neg- 
ligence and tyranny, making the battlements of 
piety a curtain to cover their treachery, had, 
according to their hypocrisy, engaged cordially to 
support each other.’ 

As a specimen of Turkish humour, we 
may notice the comparison of a vizier puz- 
zled by contradictory opinions, to “a dog 
between two villages,” and the following de- 
scription of a cabinet council :— 

“ Nezir Agha, and the other pretended sages, 
who surrounded the emperor, insisted that 
Alemdér Pash4, (the prime mover of the revo- 
lution.) was a faithful servant, and his power 
the right arm of the monarchy; while the Sultan 
(Mustafé) himself treating the Vazir’s fears as 
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groundless and absurd, taxed him with folly, 
and would not listen to his words. In vain that 
minister tore his bosom with clamour and out- 
cries; a parcel of men, wise in their own con- 
ceit, railed at him with open mouths, and turned 
as deaf an ear as though he had cailed to the 
dead.” 

The fourth article is the Ritual of the 
Buddhist priesthood, translated from the 
original Pali, by Mr. Clough, Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary in Ceylon. In this very curious do- 
cument, will be found confirmation strong of 
the identity of Buddhism, with the corrup- 
tions introduced into the Eastern churches 
by Bardesanes, Mani, and other heresiarchs. 
Prof. Neumann has strongly insisted on this 
fact in his preface to the Catechism of the 
Shamans, and pointed out the striking simi- 
larity between the ecclesiastical discipline 
proposed by Mani, and that which is now 
established in Buddhistic countries; but the 
Ritual, translated by Mr. Clough, will be 
found, on comparison, almost exactly the 
same ceremonial as the Manichean fragments 
collected by Beausobre. 


The treatise on Persian Horticulture con- 
tains little worthy of notice, except perhaps 
the following mode of accounting for trees 
being found in unusual soils, which merits a 
place in Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 

“ If any lasting and productive tree be found 
on a different soil from that which it is adapted 
for, as described above, such casual growth is 
accounted for from the four causes, namely, 
that underneath the tree there might be hidden 
a treasure, or the tomb of a sage, or that the 
ruler of the country is fortunate and auspicious, 
or the unwearied exertion and good conduct 
of the planter.” 

The last article is an extract from a portion 
of Timur’s Autobiography, which had not 
been previously translated. It contains an 
account of the Grand Festival, with which the 
conqueror celebrated his triumph over Ilde- 
rim Bayezid, or, as we more commonly call 
him, Bajazet. It is to be regretted that the 
Committee do not make some exertions to 
complete their translation of this extraordi- 
nary specimen of imperial autobiography. It 
is far too important a work to be thus pub- 
lished by piecemeal. 

The history of the Didascalia, which is 
also before us, may be very briefly told :— 

In the beginning of the last century, Mr. 
Whiston, equally remarkable for his exten- 
sive learning and eccentric theories, declared 
that the Canon of the New Testament was 
imperfect without the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions; he granted, indeed, that the Greek 
work, published under that name, was spu- 
rious, or, at least, greatly corrupted, but he 
maintained, that some of the Oriental 
churches probably possessed genuine ver- 
sions, by which the nature of the doctrine 
that the apostles taught, could be satisfacto- 
rily ascertained. Dr. Grabe attacked Whis- 
ton’s conjecture with greater severity than 
the occasion demanded, and proved, that, at 
least, the Arabic version of the Constitutions 
was an incorrect representation of the Apos- 
tolic Doctrine, a work known to have existed 
in the fourth century. About ten years ago, 
the Ethiopic version of the Didascalia was 
obtained by the Bible Society’s agent at 
Malta, and transmitted to this country ; Mr. 
Platt resolved to translate it, as a valuable 
contribution to our store of ecclesiastical 





condition, and the present creed, of the Cop- 
tic and Abyssinian churches. 

Works published in the Amharic or Abys- 
sinian language are so rare, that it has been 
deemed advisable to publish the original text: 
the types for this purpose were lent by the 
Bible Society ;—a fact we record the more 
willingly, because the managers of that insti- 
tution have on many occasions exerted them- 
selves in the cause of oriental literature, with- 
out receiving due acknowledgment for their 
services. 

The Didascalia do not possess the impor- 
tance attributed to them by Whiston; the 
Ethiopic work is a corrupt version of a cor- 
rupt original, and, therefore, throws little or 
no light on the doctrine and discipline of 
the early Christian Church. It contains, 
however, enough to prove that Ludolf was 
justified in declaring that the Ethiopic church 
resembled the Lutheran more closely than 
the Roman, and consequently vindicates the 
character of that laborious and enthusiastic 
scholar from the charges of misrepresentation 
brought against him by the Jesuit mission- 
aries. 





Young Hearts; a Novel. By a Recluse; 
with a Preface by Miss Jane Porter. 3 
vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 

Tue introductory words to this work are few 

and touching. “It was not to write a tale 

of animated amusement, a story of gentle 
admonition, which were her only motives 
when taking up the pen in her little boudoir 
of deep retirement. It was to cheer a droop- 
ing heart that sat near her; it was to disperse 
the tears of affliction from beloved eyes Took. 
ing on her; it was to say to that disconsolate 
mourner—intreat me not to leave thee ! whi- 
ther thou goest I will go; where thou lodgest 

I will lodge; thy lot shall be my lot; the 

Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 

but death part thee and me.” We will not 

lift the veil higher from the domestic scene 
than Jane Porter has so tenderly done; we 
turn to the work, a tale of gentle admonition, 

written with much earnestness and not a 

little knowledge of life and manners. 

The story, however, is not the chief attrac- 
tion of the work; nor would it be safe to 
assert that it abides with the volatile Mary 
Belville and the gay Harry Mordaunt; in 
truth it resides, as is often the case in written 
tale and story, with the humbler accessaries 
of the plot. Yet we mean not to say that 
the story is uninteresting, or that the heroine 
and hero are not remarkably well-bred and 
agreeable persons; the narrative is sinuous 
enough in its course, and the principal actors 
are much on the stage, and flirt and woo, 
and dispute and quarrel, and wed as their 
own wills or the destinies decree. Nay, there 
is a good kind-hearted old general ;.a coun- 
try sibyl, who gives rational advice and tells 
fortunes; a steward, knavish and tyrannical, 
and his daughter Cathleen, who stumbles 
by keeping company above her condition— 
all of whom contribute to the interest of the 
tale—yet all would be insufficient without 
little Betty Higginbottom with her Papa and 
Pompey. The rustic ease, unaffected sim- 
plicity, and overflowing kindliness of these 
characters, give light and life to all the work : 
in them, good breeding has not yet prevailed 
against the clouted shoe; we love to hear 
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for Covent Garden Market, before the golden 
shower of thirty thousand pounds descended 
on her; nor love we less the spirit of the 
market gardener still strong in her pa 
notwithstanding the stately admonitions of 
his imperious spouse. We cannot, however, 
disguise from ourselves, that sixteen is a very 
tender age to be intrusted with a large for- 
tune, let the heart of the holder be ever so 
single and kind ; that the heiress has a touch 
too much of the hoyden, the father more of 
the spade and dibble than seems necessary, 
and the mother a great deal tao much of the 
essentially vulgar and ignorant. Indeed, 
Mrs. Higginbottom commits greater havoc 
amid the king’s English, than a cow could 
do in her daughter's flower garden. 

We advise all young ladies who are timid 
in matters of true love, to read this novel; 
it isa lamp in their path, to light, not to mis- 
lead. They will see how much offence they 
can give an admirer with safety; how much 
of the north pole they may put into their 
looks, without actually chilling a lover to ice, 
and when they have driven some poor man 
distracted from their presence, how they may 
bring him rejoicing back to matrimony and 
repentance. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1835. 
The Book of Beauty. Edited by the Countess 
of Blessington. London : Longman & Co, 
The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. 
Ir the ‘Book of Beauty’ proceed, as it has 
hitherto done, its presumptuous title may yet 
be justified. It is the only one of the Annuals 
which has progressively improved, and the 
= is a truly graceful and beautiful vo- 
ume. Of the splendid series of plates we 
have heretofore spoken; they form, ofcourse, 
the chief attraction; but the literature, with 
which we are now concerned, is pleasant and 
various in its character : two or three of the 
portraits are illustrated with feminine taste 
and delicacy by the editor. The younger 
D’Israeli has contributed a delightful little 
romance; Walter S. Landor, an excellent 
imaginary dialogue between Addison and 
Steele ;—there is a clever tale by Lord Albert 
Conyngham; a poem by Barry Cornwall, 
containing one of his sweetest songs; and 
prose and verse by the author of the ‘He- 
liotrope,’ Mrs. Shelley, Lady C. Bury, Ralph 
Bernal, Leitch Ritchie, Thomas Moore, N. 
P. Willis, and other known writers. We 
must, however, be content with stealing a 
gem of Moore’s. 
The Boat of Life. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
Let’s take this world as some wide scene, 
Through which, in frail but buoyant boat, 
With skies now rude, and now serene, 
Together thou and I must float ; 
Beholding oft, on either siore, 
Bright spots where we should love tostay ; 
But Time plies swift his flying oar, 
And on we speed—away, away. 
Should chilling winds and rain come on, 
We'll raise our awning ’gainst the shower; 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 
And smiling wait a sunnier hour. 
And if that sunnier hour should shine, 
We'll know its brightness cannot stay, 
And, happy while ’tis thine and mine, 
Complain not when it fades away. 
Thus reach we both, at last, that fall 
Down which Life’s currents all must go— 
The dark, the brilliant, destined all, 
To sink into the void below : 
Nor ev’n that hour shall want its charms, 
If side by side still fond we keep, 
And calmly, in each other’s arms 
‘Together linked, go down the steep. 
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‘The New Year’s Gift’ has always been a 
favourite with us: we infinitely prefer such 

fresh and lively stories as Mary Howitt, and 
Mrs. Watts, and Mrs. Hall set before us in 
their books for the delight of the young, to 

the sentiment or sorrow provided for children 

of a larger growth in most of the Annuals of 
reater pretension. ‘This volume, so far as its 
etter-press is concerned, keeps up its reputa- 
tion and our regard. ‘The ‘School Remi- 
niscences,’ by the author of the ‘ Book of the 
Seasons,’ are capital, and the two rhymed 
dialogues, the ‘ Day of Hard Work,’ and the 
‘Day of Disasters,’ will make the sides of 
many a little reader shake with mirth as he 
or she cries out, “ Dear! how like talk- 
ing!” The ‘Night Scene in a Poor Man’s 
House,’ by Mary Howitt, is full of power, 
and the deep unexaggerated pathos of real 
life. She has written much for this book, 
and written well; her ‘ May-fair’ is an excel- 

lent bustling picture of a country carnival, 

but her ‘Girl and the Dove’ has a sort of 

quaint gracefulness about it which will adorn 

our columns, and we therefore extract it :— 
My father is served by an old henchman, 

My mother by the stately Mistress Ann, 

My brother by a little foot-page so free, 

And this true dove it serveth me. 

The old henchman he is rude and rouch, 

His foot it is heavy, his speech is gruff; 

Whilst Mistress Ann cannot smile if she would, 

With her pursed-up mouth, and her pinched-up hood. 

The little foot-page he is bold and vain, 

And needeth as much asa horse the rein ; 

But my own true dove itis meek and wise, 

And | read its heart in its gentle eyes. 

My father’s squire, the henchman old, 

He serveth him not for love, but gold; 

And away this day from the hali would flee, 

Could he win but a nobler serving-fee. 

And the Mistress Ann she would not stay 

To wait on my mother a single day, 

Although she has served her for many a year, 

Were it not for winning the silken gear. 

And that ligt foot-page with the swinging feather, 

1 know what keeps master and man together ; 

The master has gold in a purse so fair, 

And he knows how to spend far better than spare. 

But the dove that was ta’en from the chestnut-tree, 

For nothing but love it serveth me ; 

I bade it begone on a morn of May, 

But it looked in my eyes and begged to stay. 

I showed it the woods so green and fair; 

I bade it list to the breezy air, 

To the coo of the doves so wild and low, 

But it clung to my hand, and would not go. 

Ay, then, let the little foot-page so gay, 

Mimic his master as best he may ; 

let the Mistress Ann be grave as an owl, 

And the henchman put on his darkest scowl : 

l like far better than all the three, 

The true little dove that serveth me, 

That is always merry and kind and good, 

And hath left for me its own greenwood. 


The remainder of the contents of the vo- 
lume are written by well-known hands, and 
are sufficiently varied and amusing. 








Artistic Journey through England and Bel- 
gium, $c. [Kuntstreise durch Engiand und 
Belgien.) By J. D. Passavant. Frank- 
fort: Schmerber; London, Black & Young. 


No book has been much more wanted for a 
long time than a breviary of the fine works 
in Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 
scattered through England. Nowhere has it 
en more wanted than in England itself, 
for most Englishmen stalk over the land 
with as little knowledge about the miracles 
of art in their way as so many Turkish am- 
bassadors. Yet, perhaps, no kingdom, save 
Italy itself, could exhibit such a catalogue of 
masterpieces,—at all events in painting. B 
abreviary we mean a volume like the pre- 
sent, or less! what might be called “ a nice 





little book,” with the place where, time when, 

way how, every considerable work in the fine 
arts was to be seen, its subject, character, 
date, migrations, requisite measures, author's 
name, and no more. This, if complete, would 
be sufficient. Fine-spun critiques, antiqua- 
rian discussions, prefaces, poetry, whether in 
verse or prose, should be eschewed altogether 
—left to particular treatises. Brevity, por- 
tability, authenticity, would be the essential 
attributes of such a book, everything else 
irrelevant. Indeed we might propose to 
publishers a breviary of this kind, not for 
England alone, but every kingdom of Europe 
rich in works of art. How many and what 
miserable Guides, is a tourist through Italy 
compelled to purchase, if he would not de- 
pend on ciceroni, who consider it unprofes- 
sional to tell plain truth even if they know 
it! Searce one Guide but is at the same 
time bald and trashy, filled with little you 
wish to know, and a deal of what you are 
glad to forget. We acknowledge, however, 
that the breviaries above-mentioned would re- 
quire in the compilers a degree of knowledge, 
discrimination, diligence, and good faith, 
which are as rarely found together as the 
same number of cardinal virtues. In the 
meantime, therefore, we might recommend 
M. Passavant’s work as a substitute for the 
English manual, if it did not happen, unfor- 
tunately, to be in German. 

Our author’s knowledge is extensive and 
accurate, his discrimination scientific, his 
diligence quite national. As to his good 
faith, no doubt from the best motive, he de- 
clares in his preface’ (p. viii.) that, “ should 
we miss remarks upon some works attributed 
to the great masters, we are to understand 
that he only passes them over, not to injure 
by discovery of the truth.” ‘This is, to be 
sure, but a negative kind of honesty, which 
however may be the most we ought to ex- 
pect from a critic. The public might indeed 
plead that as much is often learned from the 
analysis of a pretended Raffael or Claude as 
of areal. Nevertheless, to have opinions such 
as our author's, even upon the latter alone, 
is desirable. His volume contains, together 
with notices of the principal works in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture throughout 
England, like notices of the collections of 
designs at the British Museum, Buckingham 
House, Oxford, and Chatsworth; a Cata- 
logue (with remarks) of Charles the First's 
gallery; another of the Orleans (with the 
names of the purchasers and prices paid) ; 
an account of the present state of the three 
arts in England, with critiques upon their 
chief professors ; and a brief view of contem- 
porary engraving :—all this, as well as the 
artistic journey through Belgium, followed 
by some remarks on the old Cologne school 
of painting, by a memoir of Meister Gerhard 
the dome-builder, and concluded by a section 
on the ancient cathedral of Frankfort, two 
monogrammatic tables and eight engravings, 
complete the work of 450 pages. From a 
review of this syllabus it is obvious that too 
much is attempted: England alone might 
well occupy 450 pages of large print, and 
the inference arises that some portions of the 
work must be neglected. This is precisely 
the case. Not only does the author, as we 
have said, dispatch our engravings with a 
superficial glance, but hands us over to 
deputy remarks upon most of our villa col- 
lections, and scarce favours us with even a 





flying opinion about our noblest specimens 
of architecture, such as Westminster Abbey, 
York Minster, &c. As for Belgium, nothing 
can be more meagre and unsatisfactory; a 
few straggling notices of some old-school 
pictures make up this part of the ‘ Artistic 
Journey.’ M. Passavant had, to be sure, & 
right to publish what he pleased, to bind up 
an account of the wooden bench at Win- 
chester, of the Pall-mall Garofalo, and Hans 
Memling’s relic-boxes, under the name of 
‘ Artistic Journey through England and Bel- 
gium;'—he might have Jonethis if he pleased, 
but we cannot help regretting he did not 
rather please to complete both his subjects 
instead of leaving one half finished and the 
other scarce begun. We may be selfish in 
this regret, for, notwithstanding what our 
very respectable author's work supplies, we 
still want a breviary of the fine arts in 
England. 

Our idea of the author's merits as a con- 
noisseur we have expressed generally above ; 
the nature of his work precludes any length- 
ened details upon its execution. We may 
add, however, that it is singularly free, on 
the whole, from studied entanglement of 
phrase, and mystification of meaning, such 
as German writers too often seek to pass off 
for profundity, while it is, in truth, mere 
shallowness. Muddy the smallest pool, and 
we cannot at first sight be sure it is not as 
deep as the bay of Portugal. Were we to 
hint a fault, on the score of criticism, to our 
author, it would be, an overleaning to the 
antiquated—a love of the rust rather than 
the metal beneath it. For example, we 
should have preferred a critique on St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook (not at all noticed), to that 
on the Winchester wooden stool aforesaid; 
and the total reticence about Rubens and 
Vandyck, in an artistic tour through Flanders, 
to make room for minute details about Van 
Eyck, Memling, and Stuerbout, evince the 
penchant we allude to. As an ay 
our author may indeed choose to illustrate 
subjects most agreeable to the brotherhood ; 
but as our object is a public one, we think it 
right to consider his work in relationship to 
the general reader. We are ourselves aware 
how the simplicity, expression, and earnest 
feeling of the old masters wind around the 
heart of an amateur; and we have often re- 
gretted the apparent uncongeniality of these 
merits, at their highest degree, with those of 
grandeur in outline, ease, and refinement. 
Nevertheless, as it is certain that these op- 
posite merits have been united, at least in 
some cases, by the Greek statuaries, Raffael, 
&c.; we are for keeping the mind open to the 
claims of both classes, so as to appreciate 
them severally; and thus encourage art to 
its summit—their conjunction. May we hope 
that this hint will have some weight with 
our author in his projected Life of Raffael ? 
Whether or not, we shall still hail the work : 
Raffael’s fame cannot be intrusted to a 
Frenchman, who, amidst all his esprit, is 
nationally deficient in poetic feeling: we ~ 
deprecate German affectation of too muc 
soul, lest the Life of Raffael should be still a 
desideratum, though written by M. Passavant 
and Quatremére de Quincy. 

Our notice of this volume might now con- 
clude, were there not in its section upon 
Living British Artists one or two paragraphs 
which call for a commentary. yen | 
with just disdain to the state of historic 
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rawr g in England, our author takes upon 
imself to account for it philosophically. 
One would think but little of the talent for 
rage “ the connexions of innermost 

igh relations,” which he attributes as a 
specialty to his compatriots, the Germans, 
was requisite to solve a problem not alto- 
gether undemonstrable by that plain, prac- 
tical sense with which, as with the refuse of 
genius, he endows the English. Art shone late 
among us, for the same reason that it shone 
later still among the Americans, inasmuch as 
England and America are on the outskirts of 
Europe, farther from the radiating centre of 
art—lItaly. Among us, too, precisely when 
art arose, the great protector and promoter 
of it fell—Catholicism. What profounder 
“spiritual depths” is it necessary to dive 
into for an answer? Why should M. Passa- 
vant fine-draw his philosophy for any other 
causes? But no, these are too obvious to 
please a transcendental high Dutchman. He 
will have it that the English are not a suffi- 
ciently “ contemplative nation” for the higher 
provinces of art !—that they are of too me- 
chanic a turn, too much given up to the 
active, for the “ deep poetical” condition re- 
quired in dealers with history upon stone or 
canvas! -Now as to the mechanic and the 
active, did our author forget that the very 
same argument by which he proves the ab- 
surdity of other philosophications about us, 
also proves this of his own? The Flemings 
were just as much devoted to active and 
mechanic life as the English are, yet, by his 
proper showing, they twice reached the sum- 
mit itself of art, in the persons of Van Eyck 
and Rubens !—Again, did not the arts spring 
up and flourish in Italy at that period of all 
others the most active throughout its modern 
existence, and in the very emporia of its 
trade—Pisa, Florence, Venice? How is it 
that commercial Venice, and handicraft Flo- 
rence should have excelled in the fine arts, 
while England shall not, because of her 
commerce and handicraft? How is it that 
mechanic Florence outstripped contempla- 
tive Rome, while contemplative Germany is 
to leave mechanic England so far behind 
her? For, without contesting the palm be- 
tween Raffael and Michaelangelo, let it be 
recollected that Raffael, the soul and strength 
of the Roman school, was himself not a na- 
tive of Rome, but of the busiest Italian lati- 
tude. And what, we would ask, has Italy 
done in these arts, since she became, par ex- 
cellence, a contemplative nation? Videlicet 
—nothing! or worse, by the dogmas of Ger- 
man criticism; since her Canova, far from 
exalting sculpture, has degraded it. Look 
at Greece, Egypt, respectively the pedestal 
and basis of art: not alone were these the 
most active, industrious, and practical, of 
contemporaneous nations, but they were most 
so when art with each of them was at its 
highest; and in Greece, the Acropolis of art 
was precisely its busiest town—Athens. In 
a word, we take this opinion of M. Passa- 
vant’s as the fruit of a narrow and foolish 
theory, suggested by that selfsame contem- 
plative genius, which renders his compatriots 
in general still more notorious for absurd 
excogitations than fantastic. Had he blended 
with his contemplative a little of the prac- 
tical, he would have found, on looking at 
facts, that it is from the union of these 
two everything great in art,—perhaps in 
speculation,—proceeds. Neglect either, and 





the production is dead of one side. As in- 
stances at hand: ’twas this union that glori- 
fied in Shakspeare, Homer, Bacon, Newton, 
the divinities of our mental world. And of 
these four great lights, three were English, 
—the practical poet, philosopher, mathema- 
tician! Yet who will deny the contemplative 
to these? Why Pythagoras, the very incar- 
nation of thought, was a practical legislator; 
and Plato, the very by-word for all that is 
visionary, a stirring politician! A one-sided 
mind may produce a singular work, but 
never a supreme. To engender this, the 
practical must excite the contemplative, and 
the contemplative exalt the practical. Other- 
wise, with one alone, we shall have—mud- 
cabins, or castles in the air. Now for an 
instance of what the pure contemplative, the 
German contemplative, can do by itself in 
art—take Albert Durer: what a wild man of 
the woods is here, with all the native powers 
and endowments of a first-rate human ge- 
nius! Yet Albert was a contemporary of 
Raffael,—nay, a survivor. How are we to 
solve this phenomenon? Why Raffael lived in 
the swarm and buzz of Italian activity, while 
Albert was buried alive in the contemplative 
cloisters of the Black Forest :—So much for 
the pure contemplative ! 

Be persuaded, transcendentalists: it is far 
from requisite that a painter, that any one, 
to sound the great deep of poetry in his pro- 
fession, should sit all day long, like a monk 
of Mount Athos, in contemplation; unless 
he wish to lose himself in purblind abstrac- 
tion. Our “proud cousins” beyond the 
Rhine area little mystified upon this matter: 
like most ultra-metaphysicians, they only 
take a dip into profundity, to come’up with 
all its darkness about them. But leaving 
our Rosicrucians to their hypotheses, let us 
now ask in point of fact, what they have 
done of late, or what are they doing, in the 
Fine Arts,—those people that claim to them- 
selves a monopoly of the contemplative? 
What are these wonderful works of theirs, 
shining in the eye of the public, which au- 
thorize them to smile with charitable scorn 
at the “praiseworthy colouring and chiar- 
oscuro” of the English? Is it the classic fri- 
gidities of Signore, or the antiquated larcenies 
of Meinheer? Perhaps it is the attitudina- 
rian sublime of our Gallic neighbours,—for, 
we suppose, the French must rank as more 
contemplative than the English, not having 
yet been able to make themselves more com- 
mercial. ‘Truly, we acknowledge colouring 
and chiaroscuro subordinate qualities; but 
are they not better than zone? Granting 
the German, Italian, French professors, om- 
nipotent wielders of the artistic tool, superior 
beings to us in the power of design,—let us 
humbly inquire, what have they done with it? 
—at least, what have they done with it, that 
entitles them to look upon our works as such 
dirt-pies in comparison with their immortal 
pyramids? Of all modern painters, is not 
the first confessedly an Englishman—Rey- 
nolds? Is there any one other who has yet 
taken by universal allowance, his niche 
among the ancients?—any one other—unless, 
indeed, it be Wilkie? Which of the three 
contemplative countries claim him as a sub- 
ject? For Hogarth, we can spare his works 
from painting to satire. ‘Then as to archi- 
tecture, the most ideal of the arts: pray in 
what circle of Germany is the pendant to 
St. Paul’s?—of Italy? or of France? We 





speak of modern edifices. Considering the 
mass of colossal deformity that St. Peter's of 
Rome would present without its cupola and 
colonnade, we think it might be well asked 
whether St. Paul’s of London is not the 
greatest architectural work of the classic 
order since the Colosseum? Yet the builder 
of St. Paul's was, alas! one of the poor un- 
contemplatives—a mechanical Englishman! 
In sculpture, we have less pre-eminence: 
notwithstanding the name of Flaxman, let us 
grant we have none. Is that of the Holy 
Alliance against us in the Fine Arts, so axio- 
matical and enormous—have the three con- 
templative kingdoms left us so unfathomably 
beneath them, even in sculpture, that they 
should become supercilious 2? Would it not 
be well, if contemplative critics, ere they 
troubled their ingenuity, to explain why we 
should stand low in the arts, first proved that 
we do? Let them produce contemplative 
equivalents to Wren’s Cathedral, Reynolds's 
Portraits, Wilkie’s Cabinet-pictures, Wilson's, 
Gainsborough’s, ‘Turner’s Landscapes—and 
then begin their demonstration. Nay, let us 
inquire where are those astounding histori- 
cal pieces that warrant any modern people 
so to take the grand pas of us in the sublime 
range of epic art?) The simple truth is, that 
in this line there has been nothing done of 
great note by any nation since the Old Mas- 
ters, while in the other lines of painting, 
almost all that has been done of great noie, 
has been done by England: we challenge re- 
futation. It is true, and we lament it, the 
grand instrument of historic painting, design, 
lies all but totally neglected among us, 
Shame as this, however, may be to England, 
it is still greater to Germany, Italy, and 
France: they, who do noé neglect it, who 
have it ever in their hands, who possess (at 
least in their own conceit) full dominion over 
it—why do they wield it year after year, 
flourish it above us, twirl it like a juggler’s 
stick to show their adroitness, cover acres of 
canvas and wall with its practice, yet produce 
nothing,—nothing, we say, of the historical 
species to compete with our humble portraits? 
We do not defend our present fireside 
taste in the arts—it is beneath our magnani- 
mous ambition to be first in all things else : 
but surely a good portrait is better than a 
bad history piece, and a fine water-colour at 
least equal to an indifferent fresco? Name 
us the foreign artist of the present day, who 
stands as high, in any pictorial department, 
as Lawrence. Only prove to us by your 
works, you contemplative nations, that your 
great powers of design give you any head 
over England, and then, perhaps, we may 
blush for her instead of for you. 
Notwithstanding the above strictures on 
what may have been a passing hallucination 
of our author, we repeat our good opinion of 
his work, for which we thank him sincerely. 
Nor, indeed, should those strictures have 
gone such a length, but that we thought the 
vice of his reasoning infected, perhaps, more 
theorists than himself, and might so prove 
deleterious to the world of art—much more 
than to our insulated province of it, England. 
His own visionary countrymen are, we may 
add, most disposed to indulge that vice, and 
suffer from it: let them omce be persuaded 
there is anything like antagonism between 
the contemplative and the active principles 
—nay, let them not be persuaded of the in- 
dispensable union between the real and ideal 
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to generate a work of supreme excellence— 
and they will remain what they have ever 
been too much as yet—monster-mongers, 
metaphysical children of the mist, aspirants 
who embrace mere vapours for divinities. 
Let them, and all who may be concerned, 
remember this at once fable and profound 
truth—that Fame, though she has 2 head 
in the clouds, still has her feet upon earth. 





Guy Rivers, the Outlaw, a Tale of Georgia. 
By the Author of ‘ Martin Faber.’ 3 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers ; London, 
Newman & Co. 


Tuere is power and interest enough in this 
novel to make it acceptable to those readers 
of fiction whose appetites are satisfied with 
strong, rather than delicate food; and who, 
provided they find passion and incident in a 
story, are not repelled by finding both pushed 
to the extremes of exaggeration and terror. 

The scene of the story is laid in one of those 
remote districts of America, where Nature has 
hardly yet given place to man, and where 
the law “ of the strong hand” seems the only 
code by which society is governed. So that 
we have, as might be expected, views of such 
savage and wild scenery as appear like a 
dream to us islanders, and pictures of life, 
coarse and reckless, with here and there such 
a fine free character (as witness Mark For- 
rester the woodman), and such a trait of 
genuine untaught nobleness of heart, as are 
found all over the world, even in its darkest 
haunts and corners, for the vindication of 
humanity. 

There is little further to be said of the cha- 
racters of the story; Ralph Colleton, like 
many other heroes, is an exile from home, 
under a cloud of unhappiness and doubt—his 
lady-love, the fair Edith, is little seen—and 
not half so worthy of love as Lucy Munro, 
the maid of the inn, whose uncle, and Guy 
Rivers the Outlaw, are two as proper villains 
as were ever introduced to the gracious pub- 
lic by the means of the Minerva press. We 
have also one or two spirited scenes, wherein 
“the regulators” figure; and one of them, 
touching their dealings with a fraudulent 
pedlar, has such a back-wood reality about 
it, that we shall transfer it to our pages. It 
must be premised, that the offences of Jared 
Bunce, the criminal aforesaid, had been nu- 
merous and flagrant, and that he was now 
standing before as angry and unceremonious 
ajury as could well be assembled. His man- 
ner of treating the charges against him is 
thoroughly characteristic. 

“The chairman, with due gravity began: 
—‘Jared Bunce—is that your name ?’ 

“* Why, lawyer, I can’t deny that I have gone 
by that name, ever since I began business, and 
I guess its the right name for me to go by, 
seeing that I was christened by the name of 
Jared, after my old uncle Jared Withers, that 
lives down at Dedham, in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. He did promise to do something for 
me, seeing I was named after him, but he han’t 
done nothing yet, no how. Then the name of 
Bunce, you see, lawyer, I took from my father, 
his name being Bunce, too, I guess.’ * * * 

“*First, then, it is charged against you, 
Bunce, by young Dick Jenkins, that stands 
over in front of you there, that somewhere be- 
tween the fifteenth and twenty-third of June, 
last June was a year, you came by night to his 
plantation, he living at that time in De Kalb 
county; that you stopped the night with him, 





without charge, and in the morning you traded 
a clock to his wife for fifteen dollars, and that 
you had not been gone two days, before the said 
clock began to whiz, whiz, whiz, and com- 
menced striking, whizzing all the while, and 
never stopped till it had struck clear thirty-one, 
and since that time it will neither whiz, nor 
strike, nor do nothing.’ 

“* Why, lawyer, I a’nt the man to deny the 
truth of this transaction, you see; but then, 
you must know, much depends upon the way 
you manage a clock. A clock is quite a delicate 
and ticklish article of manufacture, you see, and 
it a’nt everybody that can make a clock, or can 
make it go when it don’t want to; and if a man 
takes a hammer or a horsewhip, or any other 
unnatural weapon to it, as if it was a house or a 
horse, why, I guess, it’s not natural to expect it 
to keep in order, and it’s no use in having a 
clock no how, if you don’t treat it well. As for 
its striking thirty-one, that indeed is something 
quite remarkable, for I never heard one of mine 
strike more than twelve, and that’s jest the 
number they’re regulated to strike. But, after 
all, lawyer, I don’t see that Squire Jenkins has 
been much a loser by the trade, seeing that he 
paid me in bills of the Bank, and that 
stopped payment about the time, and before 1 
could get the bills changed ; it’s true, 1 did’nt 
let on that I knowed anything about it, and got 
rid of the paper a little while before the thing 
was known abroad in the country.’ 

“* Now, look ye, you gingerbread-bodied 
Yankee—I’d like to know what you mean about 
taking whip and hammer to the clock. If you 
mean to say that I ever did such a thing, I’ll 
lick you now, on the spot.’ * * * 

*« « You are again charged, Bunce, with hav- 
ing sold to Colonel Blundell, a coffee-pot, and 
two tin cups, all of which went. to pieces, the 
solder melting off at the very sight of the hot 
water.’ 

“* Well, lawyer, it stands to reason I can’t 
answer for that. The tin wares I sell stand well 
enough in a northern climate; there may be 
some difference in yours that I can’t account 
for; and I guess, pretty much, there is. Now, 
your people are a mighty hot-tempered people, 
and take a fight for breakfast, and make three 
meals a day out of it—now, we in the north have 
no stomach for such fare; so here now, as far 
as I can see, your climate takes pretty much 
after the people, and if so, it’s no wonder that 
solder can’t stand it. Who knows, again, but 
you boil your water, quite too hot? Now, I 
guess, there’s jest as much harm in boiling water 
too hot, as in not boiling it hot enough. Who 
knows? All I can say, in the way of excuse to 
the colonel, is, that the lot of wares I bring to 
this market next season, shall be calkilated on 
purpose to suit the climate.’ 

“The chairman seemed struck with this view 
of the case, and spoke with a gravity to his au- 
ditory corresponding with the deep sagacity he 
conceived himself to have exhibited.—* There 
does seem to be something, my friends, in this 
particular; and it stands to reason, what will 
do for a nation of pedlars and patchers won’t do 
for us. Why, when I recollect that they are 
buried in snows half the year, and living on 
nothing else the other half, I wonder how they 
get the water to boil at all. Answer to that, 
Bunce.’ 

“** Well, lawyer, I guess you must have tra- 
velled pretty considerably down east, in your 
time and among my people, for you do seem to 
know all about the matter, jest as well and some- 
thing better than myself.’”’ 





But this well-turned compliment does not 
deliver him out of the hands of judges as keen 
as himself. His cart and its contents are 
brought in by way of proving his misdeeds. 
Our friends at Manchester may bless them- 





selves that they have no “regulators” to 
oversee their “ notions,” when they read the 
following—one out of many charges :— 

“To show you that it’s high time to do 
something in the matter, look at this piece of 
calico print, that looks, to be sure, very well to 
the eye, except, as you see, here’s a tree with 
red leaves and yellow flowers—a most ridiculous 
notion, indeed, for who ever seed a tree with 
sich colours here, in the very beginning of sum- 
mer?” 

“Here the pedlar, for the moment, more 
solicitous for the credit of the manufacturers 
than for his own safety, ventured to suggest that 
the print was a mere fancy, a matter of taste— 
in fact, a notion, and not therefore to be judged 
by the standard which in a spirit rather more 
Procrustean than was necessary, had been 
brought to decide upon its merits. He did not 
venture, however, to say what, perhaps, would 
have been the true horn of the difficulty, that 
the print was an autumn or winter illustration, 
for that might have subjected him to condign 
punishment for its unseasonableness. As it was, 
the defence set up was to the full as unlucky as 
any other might have been. 

“* J’ll tell you what, master Bunce, it won’t do 
to take natur in vain. If you can show me a 
better painter than natur, from your parts, I 
give up; but until that time, I say that any 
man who thinks to give the woods a different 
sort of face from what God give ’em, ought to 
be licked for his impudence, if nothing else.’ ” 


The end of this scene is, as may be fore- 


seen, the destruction of all Jared Bunce’s . 


wares. He finds, however, one friend in 
need ;—the lawyer, whom he had so adroitly 
complimented a while before, and who lends 
him his horse to escape upon. The pedlar 
knows well how to turn kindness to account, 
as the following letter will show :— 

“* To the Lawyer Pippin, Esq.” 

“ Drar Lawyer,—I guess I am pretty safe 
now from the regulators, and saving my trouble 
of mind, well enough, and nothing to complain 
about. Your animal goes as slick as grease, and 
carried me in no time out of reach of rifle shot 
—so you see its only right to thank God, and 
you, lawyer ; for if God hadn’t touched you, and 
you hadn’t lent me the nag, I guess it would 
have been a sore chance for my bones, in the 
hands of them savages and beasts of prey. 

“I’ve been thinking, lawyer, as I driv 
along, about what you said to me, and I guess 
it’s no more than right and reasonable I should 
take the law on’em; and so I put the case in 
your hands, lawyer, to make the most on it ; and 
seeing that the damages, as you say, may be 
over five hundred dollars, why, I don’t see but 
the money is just as good in my hands as theirs, 
for so it ought to be. The bill of particulars, 
for the notions and other stuffs, I will send you 
in the bill. In the meanwhile you may say, 
having something to go upon, that the whole 
comes to five hundred and fifty dollars or there- 
abouts, for with a little calculation and figering, 
I guess it won’t be hard to bring it up to that. 
This don’t count the vally of the cart, for as I 
made it myself, it didn’t cost me much ; but, if 
you put it in the bill, which I guess you ought 
to, put it down for twenty dollars more—seeing 
that if I can’t trade for one somehow, I shall 
have to give something like that for another. 

“ And now, lawyer, there’s one thing—I 
don’t like to be in the reach of them’ere regula- 
tors for some time to come yet, and guess 
’twouldn’t be altogether the wisest to stop short 
of a ride of fifteen miles to-night—so therefore, 
you see it won’t be in my way, no how, to let 
you have your nag, which is a main fine one, 
and goes slick as a whistle—pretty much as if 
he and the waggon was made for one another ; 
but this I guess will be no difference to you, 
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Seeing that you can pay yourself his vally out of 
the damages. I’m willing to allow you one 
hundred dollars for him, though he an’t worth 
so much no how, and the balance of the money 
you can send to me, or my brother, in the town 
of Meriden, in the state of Connecticut. So no 
more, dear lawyer, at this writing, from 
“Your very humble sarvant to 
“command, &c. &c. 
(Signed) “ JARED Bunce.” 
If ‘ Guy Rivers’ had contained more such 
scenes as the foregoing, to relieve the darker 
pictures of crime and lawless life which it 
contains, it would have been an improve- 
ment. 





On the Present State of Greece, and the 
Means of accomplishing its Restoration. 
[De l'Etat Actuel de la Gréce, $e.) By 
Fred. Thiersch, Leipsic: F. A. Brock- 
haus; London, Black & Young. 


InpEPENDENT of the interest which, from 
early associations, attaches us to the very 
name of Greece, the march of human affairs 
has tended to excite new feelings as to the fate 
which awaits that long-distracted country ; 
and although the enthusiasm which greeted 
the recovery of her national rights may have 
subsided in a degree, the general voice of 
Europe has been too loudly expressed, again 
to permit their overthrow. The name of 
M. Thiersch has been long and honourably 
connected with that country: deeply versed 
in classic literature, and imbued with that 
spirit of freedom which cast a glory around 
its pages, M. Thiersch sought in modern 
Greece the traces of its ancient splendour, 
and sighed over the fallen state of the inhe- 
ritors of its ancient name. Chance found 
him on the spot when the spark of liberty 
had lighted the train of injuries so long en- 
dured, and new Greece arose to vindicate 
her descent. There he continued during 
the long struggle,—there he was found un- 
der the short government of Capo d’Istrias ; 
and it is more than probable, that to his 
exertions, and his influence with the Greek 
chiefs, young Otho is mainly indebted for 
the crown he now wears. 

Upon the historical chapters of M. 
Thiersch’s work, we shall not venture fur- 
ther than to give his Summary of the State 
of Greece, and its prospects, from which our 
readers will discover the bent of his wishes, 
and come, perhaps, to the same conclusion 
with ourselves,—that he is somewhat vi- 
sionary. 

Speaking of the downfall of the Ottoman 
empire as certain, M. ‘Thiersch asks— 

ill Greece look on, an indifferent spectator? 
The question is not what she is at present, 
but what she may shortly become. Ante- 
dating her re-organization and her future 
state, she has been told of the glorious fate 
apparently awaiting upon her union with the 
Empire of the East, and her relationship with 
its people, In Greece, every wish tends that 
way. Ask aman drawn from the lowest class 
of the people, Which is the capital ef Greece? 
—he will reply to you, Constantinople. Add 
further: And your revolution,—when will it 
terminate? His answer will be, When the 
Greek cross is planted on St. Sophia. 

One may divert oneself at the existence of 
such fancies amongst a people not vet masters 
of the Liliputian soil they inhabit, but we 
ought wot to despise them. Greece, once con- 
stituted and governed by wise laws, will have 
ranged on her side not only all the Christian 
population of the countries which extend from 





Thessaly to the Black Sea, but also, what has 
hitherto remained unknown, the greater part 
of the Mussulman population. 

The animosity which divided the two na- 
tions during the war has entirely ceased with 
their mutual oppression. A Turk from Athens, 
whom I found trading in all security at Syra, 
said to me, with some reason,—*‘ At present, 
the Turks fight against Turks, and the Greeks 
against Greeks; but betwixt Greeks and Turks 
all is love and friendship.” 

This change of sentiment extends still fur- 
ther. During my last visit to Nauplia, there 
were refugee Mussulmans from Albania,—from 
Thessaly, from Macedonia, — soldiers and 
merchants, and, amongst their own people, agas 
and beys. As I had at different times shown 
them some regard, they frequently came to 
see me, and never failed to inquire—‘‘ When 
will our King arrive?” ‘ Not your Sovereign,” 
I would reply,—‘‘it is the King of the 
Greeks.’’ ‘‘Then he is ours also. We have 
the same countiy,—the same ancestors,— 
the same language,—the same manners and 
customs.—and there is no outward sign by 
which you could distinguish a Mussuiman Al- 
banian from « Christiau Albanian.’ ‘‘ There 
you are right.” “And as we have suffered 
the same misfortunes, is it not natural that we 
should wish to enjoy the same prosperity?” 
“But your Sultan—your religion.” “The 
Sultan has ever been a stranger to us: we 
know him only by grievances; and as to re- 
ligion, we shall surely fare as well under the 
King as under the Grand Seignor. Let him 
go into his church,—we will turn into our 
mosque; and perhaps the time may come when 
we may adore the same God in the same tem- 
ple, as we know our fathers did, before these 
ferocious beasts invaded our country. There- 
fore it is we would have this prince for our 
sovereign also; but we would have a King 
with a Constitution.” ‘ How with a Constitu- 
tion ?—what do you mean by a Constitution?” 
“That is to say, that the King may not have 
the power of treating us like sheep, after the 
manner of the Sultan, or cutting off our heads 
at his pleasure.” 

We shall now proceed to the second part 
of M. Thiersch’s work,—* The Condition of 
Greece, and the Measures necessary for the 
accomplishment of its Pacification ;’ and, 
first, give a graphic description of ‘The 
Character and Manners of the Colonies 
which inhabit Greece :'-— 

Nowhere does there exist a people whose 
manners, habits, civilization, and interests, pre- 
sent the diversity we find amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Greece. 

In Roumelia, or continental Greece, the chi- 
valrous spirit of the Middle Ages is still pre- 
served in full force. Mingled with valour, we 
trace the bandit’s spirit of plunder,—hospi- 
tality with violence,—ignorance with presump- 
tion; and, as liberty, wild and unrestrained, has 
ever reigned there without control, (although 
contested with the Captains by the Turks,) the 
men are still warlike and haughty—displaying 
in their manners as much freedom as dispo- 
sition to tumults and excess. Their manner of 
living—their very articles of furniture and 
food, exhibit all the simplicity of the Hellenic 
era,—and perhaps they have been led again to 
draw nearer to it in proportion as the ancient 
civilization, which had modified without attack- 
ing its principles, became extinct in those 
mountainous regions abandoned almost to them- 
selves, 

Peloponnesus, if we except the Mainiotes, 
was eutirely subjected to the Turkish yoke. 
‘[here were only some families of Klephthes, 
such as the Colocotroni, the Coliopoulo, who, 
in the mountains, might be said to maintain a 





kind of bandit liberty; but the families of the 
primates had so effectually seized upon the dj. 
rection of affairs, that the pachas themselves 
were dependent on them, and in the name of 
the latter, they oppressed the people more than 
the Turks. 

The islands, by their connexion and commerce 
with Europe, resemble it more nearly in civyj- 
lization. The houses, furniture, clothes, food, 
and mode of sleeping, amongst the majority, 
are formed on the model of the Franks; and 
it is as if the traveller were transported to an- 
other age of the world. When coming, for 
example, from Helicon or Parnassus, where he 
will have seen in an humble hut the master 
of the house, with his wife and children, lying 
round the fire, and opposite to him his asses 
and cattle,—and reaching a noble house at Ti- 
nos, or at Naxos, furnished in Venetian Style, 
where every convenience and enjoyment of life 
is to be met with—a little behind, perhaps, in 
taste, but evidently designed from the social 
states of Europe. 

In Roumelia, almost the whole country is cul- 
tivated by peasants of foreign extraction, There 
is scarcely a portion of eastern Greece, save 
the Parnassus stretching out like an impreg- 
nable fortress in the middle of the plains, which 
has escaped the devastation of the conquerors: 
they all speak Greek, and their expressions re- 
tain a purity unknown to the vulgar tongue. 
The same thing occurs in western Greece, where 
the mountains of Agrapha, of Baltos, of Xero- 
menos preserve a colony of Hellenic extraction, 
The rest of the agricultural population, espe- 
cially in the plains, is composed of Wallachians, 
Bulgarians, and Albanians, but they are all com- 
prehended under the common name of Walla- 
chians. Generally speaking, these agriculturists 
are robust men, possessing strongly marked 
features, yet differing widely from the regular 
beauty, the intellectual expression of Greek 
physiognomy ; they are sober, laborious, patient, 
and, strange to say, display a probity, and good- 
ness of heart, which neither the oppression of 
the Turks or primates on the one hand, nor the 
vexations of the soldiers and captains on the 
other, have been able to efface; but, at the 
same time they are silent, pensive, and reckless, 
A peasant never refused me the best place round 
his hearth, although he knew not that he would 
be remunerated for it, but no smile lights the 
countenance ; I never saw one depressed or ex- 
hilarated; I never heard complaint or thanks: 
misfortune, and the continued suffering of a 
condition that knows no change, have rendered 
them indifferent to passing events. 

Upon the views and wishes of the Greeks, 
M. 'Thiersch says, 

All classes desire most ardently the return to 
a state of tranquillity, although it is to be feared 
that the chiefs, civil, military, and religious, are 
far from being unanimous in the same wish. 

For the restoration of tranquillity, M. 
Thiersch gives most excellent advice. Meritis 
to be rewarded, crime punished; honest men 
promoted, intriguers kept at a distance; 
compensation made for losses sustained dur- 
ing the war, arrears of pay liquidated ; agri- 
culture is to be encouraged in the plains, and 
the fierce mountaineers invited to make 
themselves comfortable on the unoccupied 
portions. The worthy Professor very pro- 
perly lays considerable stress upon the em- 
ployment of the loan of 2,500,000/. for the 
accomplishment of these most laudable ob- 
jects, 

The kingdom of Greece consists of a part 
of Roumelia, of the Peloponnesus or Morea, 
and most of the islands in the Egean Sea: 
Roumelia is divided into Eastern and West- 
ern Greece, The following table sets forth 
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the amount of population, &c. of the king- 
dom. 


Towns. Villages. Inhabitants. 
Eastern Greece ..11 585 130,000 
Western Greece ..19 226 76,000 
Peloponnesus ....86 1335 429,250 
Islands, 
Islands. ..000+++-33 176,185 





Total for the whole Kingdom ..811,435 


which is supposed to be only one-half the 
number existing previous to the war. M. 
Thiersch estimates that Greece could support, 
without inconvenience, five millions of people, 
or perhaps six ; no doubt under the supposi- 
tion that his plans for improvement are to be 
immediately brought into action. 

A few vague notices are given of the sur- 
face of the country, with some surmises that 
there are mines. The mountains are, it ap- 
pears, almost denuded of trees, from neglect 
or wilful destruction, The country is defi- 
cient in rivers, and irrigation is essential to 
ensure production. 


The following is a sketch of the general 
character of the Greeks, drawn by M, 
Thierseh :-— 

The most marked evidence of a naturally good 
disposition in this people, is their never varying 
gaiety of heart—a cheerful man cannot be a 
bad one. This quality, far from degenerating 
into levity or frivolity, shows itself equally in 
the general hilarity on festivals, in the love of 
song, of the dance, and public games, as in the 
resignation with which they support adversity, 
and quickly rebound from under the most afflict- 
ing depression. Susceptibility of character is no 
less general; the emotion of one will instantly 
be communicated to numerous companions. 
Join to that, the respect paid to age, virtue, and 
integrity, a forgiving disposition, and the de- 
ference shown to superior intelligence and be- 
nevolent intentions, and you will be persuaded, 
with me, that the laa qualifications of the 
people are not less promising than their mental, 
and will yield an ample return to him who will 
be at the pains to cultivate a disposition to be- 
come better than their forefathers. 

The chapter on the means of restoring the 
prosperity of Greece, is introduced by the 
following remarkable passage :— 

Greece is a country whose national character 
is distinct from that of all others in Europe—it 
differs equally in manners and institutions. This 
people requires to be entirely re-modelled; it 
does not appear that their regeneration can be 
effected without the introduction of laws and 
customs which belong to an entirely different 
state of society. 

In plain English, this means that the best 
way of reconciling the Greek nation to the 
Bavarian government, and inducing all par- 
ties to co-operate for the same beneficial end, 
is to introduce a code of laws directly op- 
posed to the habits, manners, and feelings of 
this peculiar people. We can only regret 
that King Otho's admirers appear to have 
acted ny according to this rule, and he 
has, as we should have anticipated, reaped a 
very abundant harvest of discontent and re- 
bellion. 

The three next chapters are devoted to 
agriculture ; the description given of its pre- 
sent state is anything but encouraging— 
and if its future prosperity be contingent 
upon the plans of M. Thiersch being brought 
into operation, he has taken no more than a 
proper latitude when he mentions in his 
preface that this book is not intended exclu- 
sively for the present generation, 





We shal! mention some of the suggestions 
here thrown out for the improvement of agri- 
culture, and the condition of the people en- 
gaged in it. In the first place 10,000 pairs of 
oxen are to be brought from Thessaly, Bul- 
garia, Wallachia, and Asia Minor—the go- 
vernment advancing the money for the pur- 
chase—and at the conclusion of the second 
year the number should be increased to 
100,000 pairs! Colonists are to be invited 
from adjacent countries to put these oxen to 
work! and minute instructions are given for 
their settlement. As the really good land is 
not more than sufficient for the present in- 
habitants, the marshes are to be drained, 
and the aqueducts from the lakes to be re- 
paired. 

Notwithstanding the calamities of the coun- 
try under the Turks, the aqueducts were never 
entirely neglected. The old inhabitants of 
the valley of Stymphale remember very con- 
siderable works being undertaken by the Turk- 
ish government: in 1776 during four summer 
months 500 men were employed upon them. 
The attention of the present government is di- 
rected to resume these works, and to secure men 
acquainted with such operations, such as those 
who worked in the Thames Tunnel (!) or the 
Bavarian miners. 

We select also the following paragraph 
relating to the draining of the marshes, be- 
cause honourable mention is therein made of 
the views and conduct of the Turkish go- 
vernment :— 

We do not here speak of draining the marshes 
near the sea; the necessary preparations for that 
work already partly exist—such, for example, 
are those near Pyrgos. The inhabitants had 
erected them on the conditions granted by the 
Turks, namely, that they should possess the 
land as private property, paying only the tithe. 
The dykes were neglected during the war, and 
the inhabitants abandoned their establishments 
b the President’s government had the in- 
discretion to raise embarrassing questions rela- 
tive to their proprietary claim to these marshes. 
Nothing remains then but to follow in the track 
pointed cut by the Turks, and rather to assist the 
inhabitants than create difficulties in clearing 
the lands, which, although they may have be- 
come private property, do not the less bring 
tithes to the State, and augment its strength in 
proportion as it multiplies the number and re- 
sources of its population. 

There were, it appears, about 6000 water 
mills prior to the revolution, of which three- 
fourths are now destroyed; the wheels are 
horizontal—a plan seldom pursued in this 
country, but advantageously used in many 
parts of the United States. 

The roads are described as wretchedly 
bad—it would be nearer the truth to say 
there were none. 

It is true, that even under the Turks, they 
endeavoured to maintain the routes of couriers, 
and that they paved them in several places; 
but they are almost everywhere in so bad a state 
that it is fortunate if you can avoid them. 

The expense of making the necessary 
roads is calculated at about 2,000,000/. ster- 
ling! We are not disposed to undervalue 
the importance of obtaining easy access to 
all parts of a country, as it is clear that 
civilization cannot be much advanced where 
good lines of communication are wanting ; 
but with a coast indented by a thousand 
bays and arms of the sea, swarming with 
vessels, the mountainous parts of the country 
alone are inaccessible; and it will be, we 
think, much wiser for the seaport towns to 








procure their corn from Odessa, whence it 
can be brought cheaper, than for such a sum 
of money as here proposed to be expended. 

We cannot follow M. Thiersch into all the 
details of his agricultural improvements ; 
our readers may find the exact counterpart 
in reports of cattle-show dinners, and societies 
for improving what they do not understand : 
—but to do M. Thiersch justice, we must 
admit that he assigns a good reason for en- 
larging the cottages ; viz. 

That they may be ready to receive the horses 
and waggons which he wishes to have substi- 
tuted for the asses; when the harvest will re- 
quire granaries—the beast, stables, &c. 

On the subject of improvement M.Thiersch, 
as we have stated, is a little visionary; we 
select the following passage in proof :— 

Only think, in this vast system of changes, 
extending from the form of the plough to that 
of houses, from irrigation to refining oil and 
wine, &c. &c. In a few years Greece will be 
covered with flourishing villages, harvests, plan- 
tations, and flocks; her mountains crowned by 
new forests, Xc. 

We are, indeed, all astonishment how the 
Greeks have gone on so long without the 
Bavarian colonists. 





Roberi d Artois, or the Heron Vow. 3 vols. 
London: Marsh. 


Tue writer has taken the contest between 
Philip and Edward HI. for the kingdom of 
France, as his theme, end Froissart as his 
text-book. The hero of the tale is that Ro- 
bert d’Artois who, stung by the unmerited 
injuries heaped upon him by Philip, dis- 
claimed his oath of fealty, and, passing over 
to England, transferred his allegiance to Ed- 
ward, whom, by the artifice of “ the heron 
vow,” he induced solemnly and publicly to 
pledge himself to carry war even to the 
very gates of Paris. The period, and the 
subject, are alike good, and had the writer 
been able to transfuse into his pages a por- 
tion of that graphic power, which Froissart, 
more than any other chronicler, possesses, a 
brilliant series of pictures would have passed 
beforeus. But this poweris wanting: although 
many of the scenes are well delineated, and 
the personages in general express themselves, 
and act, in accordance with their given cha- 
racter—we say in general, for the second 
hero of the tale is introduced to us in a man- 
ner that almost tempted us to throw down 
the book. ‘The first appears in an episode 
closely taken from the well-known fabliay 
of ‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’ for this high spi- 
rited young heir refuses to set lance in rest 
against his father’s foemen, unless assent is 
first given to his marriage. Our young hero 
is, however, more undutiful than Aucassin, 
for, having been roused by the imminent 
danger, and having captured the chief leader 
of the hostile forces, he afterwards, in pur- 
suance of his amiable wish to spite his inexo- 
rable father, actually mounts his prisoner 
upon his own destrier, opens the castle gates, 
and sends him back with a message to the 
Bishop of Cambrai, requesting him to conti- 
nue the siege until “ there be not one stone of 
Bavay (his father’s chief town and dwelling- 
place) resting on the other”! And who does 
the reader think the young scapegrace can 
be, who was guilty of an act that would for 
ever have barred his attainment of knight- 
hood? Sir Walter Manny !—that wisest and 
most conscientious, and most valiant of 
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knights—that knight, who was emphatically 
sans peur et sansreproche! We really could 
find in our hearts to send the writer of these 
volumes on a pilgrimage to the chapel of the 
Charterhouse, to make public acknowledg- 
ment of his error over the ashes of this pride 
of English chivalry. We would remind the 
writer, too, that every circumstance almost of 
Sir Walter Manny’s life is well known. He 
came over to England earlier than the date 
of this novel, as carver to Queen Philippa ; 
he formed, too, subsequently, a more illustri- 
ous alliance than that assigned him in these 
pages, for he married the lady Margaret 
Brotherton, a grand-daughter of Edward I., 
and, consequently, first cousin to his friend 
and patron Edward III. Our author also in- 
troduces Froissart, and, representing him as 
a priest, censures the morals of the age which 
could permit Philippa to send one, vowed to 
celibacy, back to his lady, to induce her by 
promises of royal protection to come over with 
him to England. Now, when the gentle Phi- 
lippa sent her secretary to Flanders, it was, 
that he might obtain his lady in marriage; 
but the gay, and joyous, and light-spirited 
Froissart returned heart-broken, for she was 
already the bride of another, and the vows 
of the priest were in his instance, as in many 
others, taken as the last resource of a wounded 
spirit. 

Throughout the work we have observed 
traces of an inverted phraseology, which in- 
clines us to believe, that the writer thought 
he should best exhibit the conversational 
style of that period, by a literal translation 
of Froissart ; in consequence, perhaps galli- 
cisms and foreign idioms abound. Now, we 
wish that in these conversations, which are 
wholly taken from Froissart, the writer had 
boldly made use of the delightful translation 
of Lord Berners. It gives a far better idea of 
the naive and spirited style of “ Messire 
Jehan,” than the translation of the late Mr. 
Johnes, though in other respects valuable. 





El Conde de Condespina, novela histérica 
original—[ The Count of Condespina, an 
original historical novel]. By D. Patricio 
de la Eccosura. 2 vols. 8vo. Madrid; 
London, Rich. 


Tus is the second original Spanish novel, 
such as novels now-a-days are, that we have 
met with, and we prefer it to the one we for- 
merly noticed, chiefly because this is alto- 
gether national, being the work not of a de- 
nizened or naturalized foreigner, but of a 
native Spaniard. ‘The story is taken from 
the Spanish annals of the twelfth century, 
and founded upon the disastrous marriage of 
Urraca, Queen of Castile and Leon, with 
Alfonso the Bateler, King of Aragon; a 
marriage that produced, instead of the de- 
sired union of the greater part of Christian 
Spain, only domestic quarrels, civil wars, 
and a divorce upon the usual plea of consan- 
guinity. The author (a very young man, we 
conceive,) does not seem to possess the gra- 
phic talent, certainly not the practised mas- 
terly hand, which can place past times and 
remote countries vividly before us; but he 
tells his story interestingly ; he has hit off 
some striking scenes, and has given to the 
whole a strong national colouring. One of 
the scenes we allude to is a hunting party of 
Queen Urraca’s and its catastrophe. We 
shall translate it. 








Brilliant was the company that left Burgos 
with the Queen, and with mirth and gaiety as 
noisy as was admissible in the presence of Dofia 
Urraca, took their way to Fivar, a mountain 
village, chiefly remarkable for having given its 
name to the Cid. There the chase was to begin. 
There breakfast was prepared for the Queen and 
the persons of most account in her suite, in a 
magnificent Arabesc pavilion, in the best taste, 
and for the mass of the hunters in the open 
field. Already were heard the shouts of the 
peasants employed to drive the game from a 
distance into a given space of ground, and who 
were gradually narrowing their circle, whilst 
the roaring and bellowing of the persecuted ani- 
mals awoke the echoes in the deepest caverns 
of the mountains. 

Few are the ladies of our age who would not 
be terrified at the bare idea of being present at 
a boar hunt; as to finding one who would bran- 
dish a spear and attack the savage beast, even 
when subdued by other wounds, the idea appears 
to us so absurd as to partake of the impossible. 
Nevertheless, the Spanish women of the twelfth 
century inhabited the same climate, the same 
soil, as those of the nineteenth. 

Yet such is the force of custom, or rather of 
education, that it sometimes conquers nature 
herself. Our august huntress was the first to 
urge the moment of beginning the sport, and in 
the course of the day she displayed such proofs 
of courage and dexterity as called forth no little 
applause, no scanty shouts of triumph, from her 
vassals. The morning was wholly devoted to 
warring upon wild boars; the evening was al- 
lotted to stag-hunting, as a sport that might be 
pursued on horseback. It is needless to say, 
that Dofia Leonor (a favourite lady in waiting) 
never left the Queen’s side, and that Diego 
Lopez de Najara, and Hernando de Olea, as 
especially intrusted with her protection by the 
Conde de Condespina, never lost sight of their 
sovereign. = 

The sun was already set, and the chase about 
to terminate with the death of an unlucky stag, 
whom the dogs were closely pressing, when the 
Queen found herself in the very recesses of the 
mountains, with her lady of the bedchamber, 
the Serior de Najara, Hernando, and a very few 
additional persons of her company. Suddenly 
appeared, at some little distance, a body of men 
in their external appearance more resembling 
wild beasts. They wore hose of bear-skin, 
coming half way up the leg; a tunic, or pelisse, 
of the same, covered them from the shoulders 
to the knees; half each man’s face was concealed 
under a mask similarly formed of fur, and their 
shoes were of the like materials. Their heads 
were protected by helmets formed of iron net- 
work, and their arms consisted of a sword, a 
club, and three or four darts. 

“Heavens protect me!” exclaimed Dojia 
Leonor, checking her horse. ‘* What now, 
Leonor?” asked the Queen, following her ex- 
ample. “ Does your Highness not observe those 
apparitions?” rejoined the former, when her 
words were cut short by D. Diego, who said, “I 
am much deceived, or those are A/mugavares !” 
«© You are not mistaken, D. Diego,” subjoined 
D. Hernando. “ Almugavares they are. Well 
do I know those mountaineers, and by my faith 
I guess not what those birds of prey, belonging 
to the crown of Aragon, should want in Castile.” 

Dojia Urraca, who was beginning to be alarm- 
ed, now required an immediate explanation as 
to the character of the Almugavares ; which 
Hernando afforded her; stating that they were 
a tribe inhabiting the Pyrenees, who served the 
Kings of Aragon as light troops, and who, when 
not engaged in the service of those princes, oc- 
cupied themselves in ravaging the lands of the 
Moors, or even of Christians, if occasion served. 

“ Methinks,” said Dofia Leonor, ‘ it were 
prudent in your Highness to retire.” ‘ And 
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wherefore, Sefiora?” asked Olea. “ We are five 
Caballeros, and—” ‘ You were five,” said the 
Queen, observing that during this conversation 
the Burgos cavaliers had disappeared from her 
train. (The chief persons in Burgos had been 
gained over to D. Alfonzo’s side.) “ Your High. 
ness is in the right;” said he of Najara. “ This 
Caballero and I are all that remain.” “ We are 
enough,” urged Hernando. “ You are un- 
armed!” exclaimed the Queen, turning pale as 
death with terror. “ Turn we back.” 

Whether Dofia Urraca had outrun her cour. 
tiers in the ardour of the chase, or these had, 
casually or intentionally, fallen back, certain it 
is that at this critical moment not even the 
voices of the hunters could be heard; only the 
sharp clangour of the horn reached them indis- 
tinctly. 

Whatever were the valour of Diego Lopez 
and Hernando de Olea, nothing short of insa- 
nity could have impelled them to wish for an 
encounter with twenty men, (such seemed to be 
the numbers of the Almugavares,) especially 
having no arms but their swords, their hunting 
knives, and spears, and being clad only in coats 
of green cloth. They accordingly yielded, with- 
out reluctance, to the Queen’s proposal, and 
turned their backs upon the Almugavares, who 
were now within a stone’s throw. 

But what was the surprise of the Caballeros, 
and the panic terror of the ladies, when, upon 
turning to retreat, they saw themselves inter- 
cepted by as many more mountaineers, who 
barred their passage. 

“* May I die!” exclaimed the Sefior de Né- 
jara, ‘‘if we are not surrounded by these pro- 
fessed cut-throats.”—‘‘ Ten thousand devils 
take them and their whole tribe,”’ added he of 
Olea, laying his hand upon his sword. “ No 
way remains but this.’’—“ And we!” exclaimed 
the Queen, “ what, then, becomes of us?”— 
“ Caballeros,”” said Dota Leonor, addressing 
herself particularly to D. Hernando, “ Consider 
what you are about todo. The slightest pro- 
vocation of those wretches on your part, may 
cost all our lives.”-—‘‘ Some of them shall first 
bite the dust,” replied the enraged friend of 
Condespina.”—* And will that resuscitate us?” 
questioned Doiia Urraca. “I forbid you to 
draw your swords without my orders. She had 
no time for more; the Almugavares, who had 
presented themselves on all sides, and formed a 
circle round the distressed hunters, having now 
so closed upon them that they could hear their 
conversation. 

Then the Queen, finding strength in her very 
weakness, perhaps inspired by the imminence 
of her danger, rode up to the Almugavares, and 
commanded them to make way for the Queen of 
Castile. Instead of obeying, or answering as 
was due, one of those savages asked her in a 
hoarse rugged voice, ‘‘ Are you the Queen?” 
(of course we cannot give the effect of the moun- 
tain dialect.) “I am; peasants, give way and 
let me pass.’—“ Can’t be,” returned the same 
mountaineer, and gave a sharp whistle, when 
his companions rushed upon Dofia Urraca and 
her small company. 

The Queen and her attendants are now 
seized, compelled to cover their splendid 
hunting dresses with the coarse vestments of 
these Almugavares, and are carried prison- 
ers into Aragon. 

Dofia Urraca is speedily snatched from 
her tyrannic husband’s control, by the zeal, 
activity, and enterprise of the Conde de Con- 
despina, her devoted but virtuous lover; she 
obtains a divorce, and reigns independently 
in her hereditary states, when the Counts of 
Condespina and Leon contend for her hand. 
We extract a scene that occurs during her 
residence at Leon. She honours with her 
presence the nuptials of her favourite Leonor, 
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with Condespina’s friend, D. Hernando de 
Olea, solemnized in the Cathedral. 

The religious ceremony that had just termi- 
nated seemed to have breathed a certain sere- 
nity over all, as appeared in the placid aspects 
of the ladies and the Caballeros, who thought 
only of the festivities provided by the Queen 
and the Conde de Condespina, in honour of the 
marriage of their respective favourite and friend. 
But as the courtly party quitted the Cathedral, 
and were arranging themselves for their return 
to the palace, the attention of all was caught by 
a confused disturbance amongst the crowd, as 
it gave way to a person who was advancing 
hastily to meet the Queen. This was a Moor, 
attired with extraordinary magnificence, in the 
costume of his country, and mounted on an An- 
dalusian horse of admirable beauty and spirit. 
The infidel’s turban was crowned with a piece 
of high polished steel, terminating in a cone: 
his breast was covered with a cuirass no less 
brilliant, and set with a reasonable number of 
precious stones; and the hilt of his scimitar, 
which hung on his right side, like the dagger 
that he wore in his belt, corresponded in rich- 
ness with the rest of his equipment. A negro 
slave, black as ebony, followed him on foot, 
bearing his master’s spear and shield. ‘The 
Moor was a well made man, of middle stature, 
but whose limbs had not yet acquired the full 
vigour of which they were susceptible. His 
clear brown complexion, his bright eyes, the 
delicacy of his features, and, above all, the 
nascent down that could hardly be perceived 
upon his cheek, indicated that his age could not 
exceed eighteen or twenty years. As Castile 
was then at peace with the Mohammedans, the 
appearance of one of these at Leon was nothing 
remarkable. * * * 

The Queen turned towards the side whence 
came the noise, and paused to admire the ele- 
gant person and rich attire of the infidel, who, 
springing lightly from his horse, with a modest 
and serene air walked straight up to her. On 
drawing near he bowed three times, with his 
arms crossed upon his breast, and his head 
nearly touching the ground ; then, kneeling at 
her feet, he waited, in all humility, till Doia 
Urraca should speak to him. She paused a 
moment, surprised at this unexpected action, 
but recovering herself, stepped back as she said, 
“Rise, Moor, and speak your desire.” —“ Queen 
of Castile, Sultana of Beauty,” said he, rising, 
“the book of truth avers that the sun’s light 
shines for all.’—* That is true; but be brief, 
or defer your petition to a more opportune 
moment.” —** Ali, the son of Hamet, comes only 
to ask of your justice a field in which to fight.” 
—“ Moor, if you have to complain of any of my 
vassals, I will do you justice.”—* Lady, the 
offence received by the noble can be washed out 
only in the blood of the offender ; and it is writ- 
ten, that Ali, with the aid of Allah and his Holy 
Prophet, shall shed his blood who has outraged 
him.”—* At least name your enemy.” —“ The 
curse of the Prophet fall on his detested head. 
Sultana of Castile, in your presence, and before 
the face of your people, I challenge as a disloyal 
traitor, unworthy the name of Caballero, him 
whom the children of the Nazarene call Conde 
de Lara.” 

“What say you, infidel?” exclaimed the 
Queen; but she could not proceed. Ali’s last 
words, spoken in a raised voice, striking the 
ears of the multitude, produced an extraordi- 
nary effect. As, at the sudden rush of a tem- 
pest, the crystaline surface of the ocean breaks 
Into enormous mountains of water, that dash 
with a terrific uproar against each other, so did 
the Moor's attack upon Lara produce in the 
Leonese, or at least in a great part of them, a 
fearful agitation. The prudent and the timid 
at once hastened to withdraw; but the majority, 
ever curious, ever fond of novelty, and quick to 





wrath when seemingly the strongest, broke out 
into unmeasured abuse of the infidel who, as 
they alleged, dared insult Christians upon their 
own hearths. Ali calmly turned his face to the 
people, contemplating their agitation as com- 
posedly as though his own person had not been 
In question, and appeared disposed to await the 
decision of Doiia Urraca, whose alarm prevented 
her uttering a word. The Cabalieros who sur- 
rounded the Queen, especially the Conde de 
Condespina, prepared to address, and endea- 
vour to tranquillize the multitude; but they 
were compelled to renounce their purpose. as 
the friends and followers of the Conde de Lara, 
fired with a spirit of vengeance, began to shout 
“Death to the miscreant dog who dares insult a 
Castilian noble!” and twenty swords were in- 
stantaneously drawn upon the unaltered Ali, 
who, without losing his serenity, unsheathed his 
scimitar, took his shield from the negro, and 
confronted his enemies. Hernando de Olea 
shouted “ Cowards! Assassins!” and, unsheath- 
ing his weapon, he placed himself beside the 
Moor, and added, “* Whoever attacks him has to 
do with me.” The Conde de Condespina likewise 
drew his sword in favour of the injured Moslem, 
and most of his party followed his example. 
The only man who remained cool was D. Diego 
Lopez, who, forming the Queen’s guard into a 
compact body, withdrew Dofia Urraca and her 
ladies from the tumult, escorting them safely to 
the palace. Meanwhile the numbers of Ali’s 
friends and enemies increased. * * * 

Notwithstanding the prudence and the exer- 
tions of D. Gomez, it might have proved im- 
possible to prevent a bloody combat, if the scene 
had not chanced to pass at the door of the Ca- 
thedral, and thus been witnessed by the clergy, 
who hastened to assume their sacred vestments, 
and issued from the ¢hurch, carrying in proces- 
sion an image of our Redeemer, highly vene- 
rated in the city. This and the exhortations of 
the clergy, temporarily dispersed the populace 
and the Lara faction; when Ali was escorted 
by his protectors, for greater security, to the 
mansion of the Conde de Condespina. 

The national colouring in these scenes 
may make them interesting to the English 
reader, but the work has little else to recom- 
mend it to their attention. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Oriental Memoirs, by James Forbes, Esq., 
2nd edit. revised by his daughter the Countess 
de Montalembert. 2 vols. 8vo.’—It is assigned 
as an apology for the republication of these 
rather antiquated Memoirs, that India has not 
changed since their first appearance ; but, for- 
tunately, our knowledge of India has been more 
progressive, and topics on which the author has 
only given imperfect hints, have been since fully 
investigated and explained. The Hindé and 
Mohammedan creeds, of which Mr. Forbes had 
only some vague general notions, have, within 
the last few years, been thoroughly examined by 
persons who had more leisure and better oppor- 
tunities for inquiry; and no one would now 
dream of consulting the rambling accounts of 
an unscientific observer for information respect- 
ing the Natural History of Hinddstan. It is 
said, however, that the author has described 
certain customs of the East, which elucidate 
passages of Scripture that were previously open 
to infidel objections. On this subject the present 
editor does not seem to be the best of judges, 
for, in the biographical memoir prefixed to the 
first volume, we read, ‘‘ He had more of that 
Christian charity recommended by St. Peter, 
which suffereth long, and is kind,” &c. This 
is robbing Paul to pay Peter, for the passage 
alluded to occurs in the epistle to the Corinthians. 
There are, no doubt, customs described in these 





volumes which will recall to the memory similar 


customs mentioned in the Bible; but anything 
like elucidation of difficulties, or refutation of 
infidel objections, we have been unable to dis- 
cover. The best that can be said of these 
volumes, is, that they are written in a light gos- 
siping style, and that they bear the marks of 
amiable temper and kindly feeling; those who 
wish to obtain a general notion of India, may 
consult the work with advantage: those who 
seek accurate information must go elsewhere. 

‘Tales of Woman's Trials, by Mrs. S. C. Hall.’ 
—There are few writers who keep their places 
on the pages of our Annuals more gracefully or 
pleasantly than Mrs. Hall—there is always a 
freshness, and oftentimes an invention, displayed 
in her stories, which more parsimonious con- 
trivers of fiction would spin out into the mystic 
three volumes. Having acknowledged this, we 
must add our conviction that her short tales 
read better singly than in conjunction with each 
other, and that we doubt the policy of thus col- 
lecting them into a volume. Many, too, have 
appeared before, and this, we think, should 
have been stated. ‘Grace Huntley’ is the best 
of the series, though there is power and feeling 
in all of them, and an earnest and affectionate 
pleading of the cause of womankind, against 
the heartlessness and oppression of the stronger 
sex, which is much more to our taste than the 
vigorous (and sometimes rather noisy) assertion 
of their rights, to which some lady-champions 
have treated us. There is also sound religious 
feeling manifest throughout the volume, and it 
will be (what we imagine it was intended to be) 
a welcome present to the young. 

‘ Village Reminiscences, by an Old Maid.’— 
We should have said something touching the 
impolicy of any gentlewoman’s taking ground 
similar to that occupied with such success and 
originality by Miss Mitford, had not the absence 
of all affectation or pretence in these volumes 
precluded the idea that rivalry or imitation had 
been entertained by their writer. ‘These Remi- 
niscences contain six stories—all of them pos- 
sessing interest; but it is such as would have bet- 
ter appealed to the sympathies of novel readers 
twenty years ago, than to those of the present 
day, who require something more of poetical 
language and acute discrimination of character, 
than was sought by their more easily contented 
forefathers. The work, however, may be safely 
put into the hands of the young—and perhaps 
this is the use for which it was intended. 

‘Autumnal Leaves, by Henrietta ——,.’— 
Surely nothing new can now be said about ‘ The 
Rose,’ and we must hint to the writer, that even 
‘The Evening Primrose’ has been over-culti- 
vated by the poets—that ‘The Wanderers’ 
Return,’ ‘The Neglected Lyre,’ and ‘The 
Dreamer,’ have been cried about the streets in 
a thousand different metres by those modern 
troubadours, the halfpenny ballad-mongers—and 
that we have been so often desired to ‘ Think 
of Me,’ that we are weary of the admonition. 
Seriously, if the lady before us will write verse, 
we entreat her to choose subjects a little less 
hackneyed; and to remember, that there is some 
difference between a friend smiling over a gilt 
album in a drawing-room, and a critic, whose 
patience can hardly be expected to increase as 
he grows older and more versed in his vocation. 

©The Martyrs of Verulam, and other Poems, 
by Thomas Ragg, author of The Deity.’—It 
gave us sincere pleasure to be able to speak 
well of Mr. Ragg’s first poem when it made its 
appearance: the present little volume, which 
contains the story of the fate of St. Alban, and 
some miscellaneous verses, chiefly on serious 
subjects, sustains its author’s reputation, so far 
as ease of style and flow of language are con- 
cerned, and we like the feeling which has made 
him choose one of the ancient British worthies 
for his hero, but he must exhibit more of passion 
or fancy in his future efforts, if he hope to win 
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the capricious and satiated ear of the public to 
listen to him. 

© The Vision, and other Poems, in Blank Verse, 
by John Boyd, a man of colour.’—This pam- 
phlet is curious, and should, we think, be patro- 
nized by all those who have proclaimed aloud 
the tidings of love and brotherhood between the 
sons of Europe and Africa—more we cannot 
say for it. 

* Japheth, Contemplation, and other Pieces, by 
Alfred Beesley.’—The principal poem in this 
volume contains Japheth’s history of the flood, 
set forth (as the musical composers say) *‘ in an 
easy and familiar style.” ‘Contemplation’ is 
not a new subject, nor treated in an original 
manner. ‘ Edge Hill’ is a descriptive poem, 
with, as might be expected, a long note about 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. 

It is like lighting on a well of sweet water 
after a weary desert journey, to come upon the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles’s ‘ Little Villager’s Verse 
Book,’ humble though its title be, and unobtru- 
sive its appearance. We cannot fancy a much 
prettier sight than the children, for whose use 
it was composed, assembled on the lawn of his 
pleasant retreat at Bremhill, nor anything much 
simpler and sweeter than many of the little 
hymns this veteran poet has written for their use, 
one of which we here extract :— 

Child and Blind Grandfather. 
Though grandfather has long been biind, 
And his few locks are gray, 
He loves to feel the Summer wind 
Round his pale templcs play. 
We'll lead him to some quiet place, 
Some unfrequented nook, 


Where winds breathe soft, and wild flow’rs grace 
The borders of the brook. 
There he shall sit, as in a dream, 
Though nought he can behold ; 
Till the brook’s murmur—it shall seem 
The voice of friends of old. 
Think no more of them, aged man, 
For here thou hast no friend ; 
Think—since this life is but a span, 
Of joys that have no end. 
We wish there were twice as many of these 
excellent hymns. 


‘ The Magico Prodigioso of Calderon. A Lyri- 
cal Drama, in Three Acts.’—Since we got by 
heart Shelley’s most musical and delicious ver- 
sion of the scene at the commencement of the 
third act, wherein Justina, the maiden tempted 
by evil influence, soliloquizes in her chamber, 
we have wished to see the entire of this fine old 
drama translated,—and here, at our wish, it is 
done; and we have the first of that race which 
includes among its number the most splendid 
modern poems of Germany and England—we 
might say the world, in alluding to ‘ Faust,’ 
‘Manfred,’ and the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’— 
very fairly rendered into English verse. The 
most beautiful scene, however, is the one taken 
by Shelley, and it would be hard, we suspect, to 
produce a version which should stand compari- 
son with his; but, as the translator modestly 
disclaims any such intention, we have no right 
to find fault with him for not having done so. 
We should be glad if he, or any other translator, 
would give us a volume of specimens from Cal- 
deron; the English drama is more largely in- 
debted to him than many of its admirers are 
aware. 

* Selections from the Poems of Wordsworth, 
chiefly for the use of schools and young persons. 
A new edition”—We took up this volume 
merely with the intention of discovering whe- 
ther any additions or alterations had been 
made in the selections; but we lingered over it 
as if we had not already known by heart the 
greater part of the poems it contains. This, 
however, is no place to expatiate on the delight 
with which we returned to our favourites, more 
especially as we trust, ere long, to have an op- 
portunity of doing full justice to the high- 
toned genius of the Bard of Rydal. 








* Tough Yarns; a Series of Naval Tales and 


Sketches to please all hands, by the Old Sailor. Il- 
lustrated by George Cruikshank.’—These tales 
are readable, and smack of salt water, though 
there is a drop of scent here and there; 
or, in plain English, an occasional fadaise, 
and exhibition of sentiment, which detract 
from their raciness. Many of the ‘Yarns’ 
are old acquaintances, having appeared in for- 
mer volumes of the ‘ Forget-Me-Not:’ they 
tell of mutineers, and burning ships, and other 
such exciting events as are sure to catch the 
attention of those who love to read of the won- 
ders and dangers of * the great sea.” The illus- 
trations are humorous,—Cruikshank’s Jacks are 
redolent of grog and tobacco: ‘ Trowbridge kick- 
ing the French Count the length of the quarter- 
deck,’ is full of the ancient, and somewhat surly, 
John Bull spirit;—the anecdote, by the way, 
which it serves to illustrate, is one of the best 
things in the book. 

It is but dull work to turn from this merry 
book to ‘ Faust, a serio-comic Poem, with Twelve 
outline Illustrations, by Alfred Crowquill,’—in 
which we miss the comedy, though we discover 
more coarseness than we like. A poem, to be 
successfully travestied, should be popular, which 
‘ Faust’ never was, and never will be; and the 
parodies upon Retzsch’s Outlines will appear 
but as so many pictures of ugly people in out- 
landish dresses. ‘Those who are familiar with 
the poem, and its exquisitely national illustra- 
tions, will not find humour enough in the cari- 
catures, or verses, to atone for the desecration 
of their favourite. 

‘ Nuts to Crack, illustrated with designs.’— 
What boys call cob-nuts, nearly impossible to 
crack, and little in them when you have suc- 
ceeded. 

‘ Archery and Archness, by Robin Hood.’— 
Poor stuff—wearisome to the last degree. 

‘The Excitement, for 1835.’—This is the sixth 
year of this work’s appearance—a sure token 
that its end has been answered. There is 
abundance of variety in the contents of the pre- 
sent volume. 

‘ The Nursery Offering, or Children’s Gift, for 
1835.’—The very youngest of all the Annuals, 
—containing little tales, and gay pictures, for 
the use of “ the small people.’ 

‘A New View of Time..—We have here an 
extraordinary case of mental delusion, that 
should properly come under the cognizance of a 
physician. The author attributes nearly all the 
evils that afflict humanity to men’s obstinate be- 
lief in the revolution of the earth on its axis; 
and declares that we shall have a world of uni- 
versal harmony, when we come back to the opi- 
nion that the sun moves round the earth. 

‘ Manners ; or, the Voice of an English Tra- 
veller in France.’—Another clear case for the 
physicians rather than the critics. 

Almanacs.—We have received copies of the 
following : — White’s Celesiial— The Evange- 
lical — Moere’s Improved — The Family — The 
Parochial — The Medical — The Tradesman’s — 
The Mechanic's —and The Englishman's Alma- 
nacs—The Gentleman’s Diary, and The Lady's 
Diary — all published by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany. Of their several merits, we shall not 
pretend to offer an opinion. The Company 
have both credit and profit at stake; for cre- 
dit’s sake, they will take care that they are 
accurate—no small merit, if there be any truth 
in the current reports of the absurd blunders 
which disgrace many of the Almanacs lately 
issued ; and, for profit, that they are well suited 
to the wants and wishes of the several parties 
to whom they are especially addressed. We 
have also received The Buih and Bristol and 
The Seaman's Almanacs. We have also before 
us The Family Almanac, done up in a pocket- 
book form, and Zhe Medical Pocket-Book. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Munich, October, 

Wuar a long face you make in your last! as 

if these were Anna Seward’s letters, and you had 
been denied a whole week the invaluable cor. 
respondence. Why have not I written “ this 
millennium”? (a millennium of three months, 
observe). Why, because I have had both 
choleras (the Asiatic and Sporadic), an inflam. 
mation of the brain relieved by a yellow fever, 
and that driven out by a black jaundice, besides 
breaking my arm at a bear hunt, and losing both 
my thumbs by the screws of the Inquisition. 
Nothing easier than to make an excuse, from 
bad pens up to a fit of apoplexy foudroyante, or 
the hydrophobia. But the truth is, I have been 
in a state of indisposition—indisposition to write, 
Who could find pleasure in filling sheets to a 
friend such weather as the past, but romantic 
milliners, or the people of Terra del Fuego? 
June, and July, and August here were, I assure 
you, only fit for the blacks of Barbadoes: we 
lay about on the benches, roasted whole and 
dripping, like men on a giant’s platter—dinners 
for an Ogre done inthesun. I never felt myself 
more of a Huttonian, for the very earth bencath 
us seemed little else than a spherical hot hearth 
round the centre of fire. Not that we had not 
thunderstorms, as thick as the sky could forge 
them, to“ freshen the air ;” but after drenching 
the city tillthe population waddled about it like 
half-drowned puppies, off set the thunder-clouds, 
and left a clear stage for the sun to flame upon 
with tenfold fury. You have had hot weather 
in England too, I perceive; but have you had 
forests a-fire ? We flatter ourselves not—nothing 
better than a trifle of houses or haystacks—while 
we have had whole acres of pitch pine blazing 
away, as it were groves of gigantic torches! 
Some few miles from Munich the soil itself took 
fire, and, spreading as a lake of flame, carried 
terror and destruction in its van, like the itinerant 
peat bog of Ireland. To be sure, it was Alex. 
ander invading Scythia,—nothing but a few mice 
or so for it to devour, as Bavaria is little buta 
barren waste: such a region of hungry soil was 
never before honoured with the name ofa king. 
dom. Napoleon might as well have given it to 
the Broad Fourteens, or any other sandbank. 
But, heaven knows, if the Elector of Hanover 
have grown into a king, the Elector of Bavaria 
might well set up for a Grand Llama. LudwigI, 
by the bye, does play the part of Great Mogul 
here, though with vast humility. He will bow 
to you from his two-horse noddy, in which he 
drives the Queen, like any other Joan, about 
the park of a Sunday ; will bow to you with all 
the condescension of a superior being, and clap 
you in quod next moment for an ebullition of 
political froth over your beer. His own politics 
are of the Bray description. He is just that 
kind of shuttlecock king which, after having 
flitted from one party to another, at length falls 
to the ground between both. Ludwig began life 
as a liberal, and then was the dandy of German 
reformers; but showing signs of levity, he was 
bumped off towards the legitimists. Austria re- 
ceived him on her battledore ; and having a safe 
game to play then with the other party, tossed 
him back by a gentle tap to the liberals, who 
caught him heels uppermost on_the feathers, 
breaking off one at the stump. Back again he 
rebounded of himself, and Austria sticking a new 
feather in his bottom, now plays him awhile in 
the air, till he becomes too ricketty for any far- 
ther balancing. He will probably soon drop at 
her feet. Figures apart, he is called despot by 
the one party, and fribble by the other. W hat 
right has he, say the liberals, to kennel up our 
students, muzzle our journalists, and lead us 
about in collars by policemen, like dogs disposed 
to the hydrophobia? What business has he, 
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say the legitimists, to ‘abet the cause of mob- 
instruction by establishments for the Fine Arts 
and patronage of dibble-dabble societies? One 
side groans, and the other hisses, at his Pinaco- 
thek and his Glyptothek, and other edifices with 
which he is beautifying his “ Residence-city”— 
edifices as much out of proportion with its purse 
as its importance. But he is looking to make 
it a Modern Athens, and himself a miniature 
Pericles; both which he will probably accom- 
plish by help of the great political grindstone— 
taxation. You have heard he is a poet too: 
yes; publishes hermaphrodite verses, like most 
of those going, in which you can find no cha- 
racter whatever, except that they have none at 
all. Their high birth, however, makes them be 
thought heaven-born by the grovelling in spirit 
—anointed droppings from the royal songster 
for dust-lickers heneath him. They are coveted 
like manna, and kissed like amulets—very keep- 
sake kind of poetry ; but vastly fine, recollect— 
vastly fine! Of the Queen, one hears only the 
very best that can be heard of any woman—no- 
thing whatever. Mr. Crown-Prince some affirm 
to be a shallow-pated, saturnine, supercilious 
coxcomb ; others the mirror of ingenuous merit 
and modesty. One thing appears certain—he 
is not popular; and another too, that he would 
assoon have his carriage pursued by a herd of 
wolves as of people. Whether owing to pride 
or philosophy, he leaves mob honours to lord 
mayors, &c. His younger brother, kingling Otho, 
is, on the other hand, idolized,—perhaps because 
out of the way. Such are we, poor children of 
caprice ! crying for the moon that is bright, be- 
cause distant—spurning at the earth which is 
dark, because near. Plato’s definition of a man, 
bringing him under the genus cock, is not rightly 
understood—it meant a weathercock. Don’t you 
agree with my gloss ? 

Society at Munich has a strong relish for the 
pipeand the beer-pot. Smoking, indeed, is for- 
bid in the streets, where it might be borne, but 
permitted in rooms, where it is not tolerable. 
The Germans have, one and all, what I may 
designate, bit as I am by the genius of their very 
composite language, a fresh-air-i-phobia. Like 
fish, they can breathe only in an element thick 
enough to smother any living thing else. Sixty 
Germans will sit dove-tailed in a small dinner 
room, every door and window shut, with the 
steam of meats, the evaporation of pint pots, 
smoke of cigars, meerschauins, tapers, besides the 
aroma, quite other than divine, exhaling from 
their own bodies: they will sit thus of the finest 
summer evening, till they become as reeky and 
smutty as coalheavers at carouse, and the atmo- 
sphere around them is almost thick enough to be 
twisted. And the best of it is, all ranks are sunk 
in this enjoyment of the lowest. Pipe and beer- 
pot do not spare, as historians would say, either 
sex, age, or condition. There is a huge beer 
temple called the Frohsinn, of classical architec- 
ture, and supported by the Corinthian pillars of 
society at Munich: in this German Almack’s, 
where halls and concerts enlist all the bon-ton 
of the capital, tobacco furnishes the reigning 
perfume, and malt the fashionable beverage. 
Here comes royalty at times to smoke, and stew, 
and bemuse itself: here flock all the beauty 
and birth of Bavaria to list the soft tale or pe- 
tition puffed out of one cheek with tobacco fume, 
and be clasped about the waist in an entrancing 
waltz by a hand just unclasped from the waist of 
atankard. Pugh! conceive what a fragrance 

ese flowers of the human kind must exhale 
next morning, when the vapours of short-cut and 
pigtail, and hop and wort, have got cold in 
their petticoats! But, of course, it is Sabean 
to their nostrils, just as the smell of whale oil 
or bear’s grease to those of the anointed Esqui- 
maux. This propensity to besot themselves, you 
Will say, is scarce Attic among the modern Athe- 
Mans, So far as this goes, they are, in fact, little 








better than White Hottentots. Then for the 
lower classes (observe, I have been speaking of 
the higher), there are what they call Gardens, 
more definitely Beer Gardens, at the outskirts 
of the town, where balls and concerts take place 
on the turf, with the like elegant accompani- 
ments of malt liquor and tobacco as on the 
Turkey carpet. What is called a Tanz-musik 
(dancing with music), is advertised to be given 
at these places, generally—with that deep re- 
ligious feeling which De Staél observes in the 
Germans—of a Sunday. Thither rushes the 
whole swinish multitude in droves, grunting with 
anxiety and exultation ; there they plunge into 
a sea of froth and fume, as if the devil of Moll 
Flaggon possessed them. It must be said, how- 
ever, in praise of the Munchenese (or their 
police), that few of them are found, like our 
choice spirits, disturbing the streets at night. 
Beer and smoke have rather a stupifying than 
inspiring effect; so that the guests in general 
roll home, shoulder to shoulder, quietly venting 
between their hiccups the burden of a Trinklied, 
or drink song, if they do not prefer lying at the 
tap-house like hedgehogs in the mire. Certainly, 
by thus making their corporal vessel a sort of 
filtre for heavy draff, they accumulate a propor- 
tion of sediment that renders their exterior gross 
and repulsive, while it may perhaps likewise 
oppress the finer elements within, and clog their 
action. For like our own nation, though the 
Germans can boast even more than their due 
proportion of master-minds, yet the majority of 
the people is mere clod cut into human shape, 
and vivified by that genial heat which gives some- 
thing like sense and feeling to vegetables. Y— 
will have it, that what with thus swilling, as it 
were, from the trough, and getting themselves 
smoke-dried, the whole population have a strong 
flavour of gerduchertes fleisch, i.e. boar-hacon. 
But he is unable to master their language, and 
so abuses them for stupidity, instead of himself. 


You are aware that those who know but little 
German will be always loud in its praise—speak 
of it as the language of Paradise—cry up Goethe 
against Shakspeare, Klopstock against Milton, 
Kant against the Genius of Metaphysics himself. 
With these smatterers everything German is 
perfect, and everything perfect, German; in 
short, p,e,r.f,e,c,¢ is only another way to spell 
German. Now this you may think carrying the 
matter a little too far,and so do I. With re- 
gard to their manners at least, they have nearly 
as much to learn as ourselves, being all but as 
boorish and gruff. Do you know, I imagine 
myself to have made the physiological observa- 
tion, in the course of my long tour, that where 
a people bears any generic affinity to our own, 
it is proportionally uncouth, insolent, and over- 
bearing—the Germans, Dutch, Swiss, for ex- 
ample ; but, above ail, our caricatures, the Ame- 
ricans ; while, on the other hand, a people allied 
to the French has the family trait of urbanity 
and refinement—Italians, Spaniards, &c. I need 
not proclaim myself to you now as rather a stout 
Antigallican ; but truth is a tough antagonist, 
and she cries on the present occasion, Je suis la! 
In fact, it is Latin against Teuton—hereditary 
civilization against a birthright of barbarism. 
Why should they not have the better of us? Then 
you know we have so many perfections of another 
kind— indeed, children of this our defect, which 
is therefore a beauty-spot instead of a brand— 
straightforwardness, sincerity, &c. &c., all the 
noble growth of our bearishness. But yet, when 
a British yeoman growls me a bull-dog No! to 
a civil request, or a German bauer hustles past 
me in all his bristles like a wild hog, it is Job’s 
consolation to be told that the latter is only 
“ straightforwardness,” and the former “sin- 
cerity.” So it may, but, for my poor particular, 


give me on the rough high-road of life, a little 
of the Italian soavita, or even French politeness, 


To be sure, the Romans are buflalo enongh in 





their breeding, though called a Latin race ; nor 
does every Frenchman make a paw of velvet to 
strangers; bet these are exceptions, just as 
courteous Englishmen, soft-hearted Scotch, or 
tame Irish, of which there exist specimens in 
the three kingdoms ;—so there are some gentle- 
men among the Germans. One hears a good 
deal, by the bye, of the tendency evinced by the 
Germans to fraternise with us, as the phrase is: 
I don’t know; but English travellers generally 
carry a loadstone in their pockets, which may 
help to solve most of the phenomena concerning 
their attractiveness. Golden calves will ever be 
worshipped, and as well by the best of Christians 
as the worst of Jews. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Accorpiné to the fanciful spirit of classifica. 
tion in which, a few months ago, we amused 
ourselves by apportioning different descriptions 
of fiction to the different seasons of the year, 
we should say that the present was, above all 
others, the time for relics—to examine and dis- 
pose of these now is like clearing out the old 
things of the past, to make room for the cradle 
of the new year. Whether the gentlemen of the 
hammer are as poetical in their speculations as 
ourselves, we know not, but it is certain that the 
number of sales of such matters is considerable 
just now. A few days ago, Messrs. Southgate 
disposed of a large collection of ancient weapons 
and suits of armour. The highest price (9/. 10s.) 
was given for a cavalier’s suit of polished steel 
armour, consisting of “a barred helmet, breast, 
back, laminated cuirasses, with genouilléres, 
pauldrons, rerebraces, elbow pieces, vambraces, 
gorget, garde de reine, and gauntlets, of the 
reign of Charles the First.” A suit of polished 
steel armour, with brass studs, of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, brought the same price. 


The fourth part of the catalogue of Mr. He- 
ber’s library has also appeared, containing some 
of the choicest of its far-famed contents, which 
are about to be sold forthwith, by Mr. Evans. 
It comprises his collection of English Poetry— 
the curious ancient ballads and broadsides, so 
valuable as throwing light upon the familiar 
manners and thoughts of the people at the time 
when they were hawked about and sung—a va- 
luable series of books, tracts, &c. on Ireland 
and many of the almost unique copies of the 
early dramatists’ less known works, which have 
been regarded so long with admiration and envy 
by brother collectors. The sale of this division 
of the library will occupy fourteen days. 

A very interesting little casket of relies has 
been sent us, by Mr. J. Doubleday, of Great 
Russell Street—a sort of multum-in-parvo me- 
morial of the houses of Lords and Commons— 
the box itself is made from a beam of the paint- 
ed chamber, with a brass escutcheon formed out 
of the relics of the chandelier of the House of 
Lords—it contains an impression of the old seal 
of St. Stephen’s chapel, from a charter of the 
time of Richard the Third, cast in lead from the 
roof of the building lately destroyed—and the 
authenticity of the materials is supported, by 
the order from the office of Woods and Forests, 
for their delivery, which has been offered for 
our inspection. 

But we must not altogether abide with the 
“dim and mouldy past,” as we are recalled to 
the arts of our own days by the illustrations to 
Mr. Watts’s forthcoming ‘ Literary Souvenir,” 
which are really, as a series, surpassingly beau. 
tiful, and do honour to the skill of those who 
have painted, and those who have engraved, and 
the taste of him who has selected them. For 
instance, the portrait in the frontispiece, by Mr. 
Chalon, is the ne plus ulira of feminine ease and 
elegance—the Lady, too, is very lovely—nor is 
the vignette (the subject taken from the ‘ Gis- 
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monda’ of Silvio Pellico) less delightful. The 
other illustrations are chiefly contributed by the 
principal living artists; but we have Stothard’s 
* Vintage,’ teeming with the glowing beauty of the 
South, and his ‘ Euphrosyne’—and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s *Twin Sisters’\—and Bonington’s 
‘Interior of the Abbey of St. Quen’—all engraved 
in a highly finished style, to remind us that some 
of our mighty masters of the pencil have passed 
away from among us. Howard gives us a deli- 
cious group of * Peasants of Naples’ beside a 
fountain—Newton a new ‘ Forsaken’—and this 
time, the maiden really seems bowed down with 
the sorrow of her desertion. The shore scenes 
of Collins are always natural. We have two, to 
relieve the more courtly and artificial pictures 
by which they are surrounded; his *‘ Haunts of 
the Sea-fowl,’ and his* Prawn-fishers,’ both good. 
Is Mr. Roberts a spirit of the ruins, that he de- 
lineates them with such a poetical pencil ?—his 
‘Sunset,’ with an old palazzo, overrun with 
creeping foliage, and a picturesque bridge in the 
horizon, is one of the sweetest things in the book, 
and a worthy companion to Danby’s ‘ Ancient 
Garden.” We must not stay to enumerate all 
the rest ; but we may express our general plea- 
sure in their superior execution. 

We have seen with pleasure a recommenda- 
tion from the classical professors of Harvard 
university to the publisher of Boston, advising a 
republication of Mr. Lockhart’s novel of ‘ Vale- 
rius,’ for the use of the university, and the higher 
classes in schools. They state that this work 
contains accurate information respecting the 
customs and habits of the Romans, and is tho- 
roughly embued with the spirit of the age in 
which the story is laid. This is the first instance 
of the valuable information contained in histo- 
rical novels being turned to practical account ; 
and we think the example worthy of imita- 
tion. 

We have glanced over the second number of 
the new series of the Dublin University Review, 
which has just arrived. Its contents are varied 
and interesting ; there are articles on the ‘ His- 
toire générale de la Civilisation en Europe,’ on 
a Greenland voyage of Discovery, on Mr. In- 
glis’s * Spain in 1830’—on Dr. Roget’s ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise,’ and * Victor Jacquemont’s Let- 
ters,’ &c. including one upon that “ nosegay of 
rare conceits,” ‘ Tylney Hall.’ The mention of 
this novel reminds us that we have heard a plea- 
sant rumour, that Mr. Theodore Hook is about 
to publish another work of fiction, to be called 
* Female Influence,’ in which, doubtless, will be 
shown how the world is, and has been, and will 
be, governed by what Jonathan Oldbuck called 
“the womankind.” 

Our musical friends will be glad to hear that 
Mendelsohn purposes paying them another visit 
next year, with a new Symphony in his hand, 
which, we hear, is a most beautiful and original 
work. We wish he would bring over with him 
also an Oratorio for the York Festival. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 27.-Davies Gilbert, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—The following papers were read at this 
meeting—viz. first, Meteorological Journal kept 
at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, 
from the Ist of February to the 31st of May, 
1834, by Thomas Maclear, Esq., communicated 
by Capt. Beaufort, R.N., F.R.S. ; second, ‘On 
the Proofs of a gradual Rising of the Land in 
—_ parts of Sweden,’ by Charles Lyell, Esq., 

The first paper consisted almost entirely of 
tabulated records of observations made with the 
barometer and thermometer, and taken four 
times each day. The reading of the first part of 
Mr. Lyell’s paper occupied the remainder of the 
time of the meeting: the remainder being 


reserved for the next meeting on the 11th of 
December ; and it was announced from the chair, 
that, in consequence of the anniversary meeting 
for the election of officers and council taking 
place on Monday, December 1, there will be no 
evening meeting of the Society on the 4th of 
December. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 27.—H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
—The matter of principal interest brought be- 
fore the Society this evening, was a communica- 
tion from Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A., descrip- 
tive of a canoe, or ancient vessel, formed out of 
the trunk of an oak tree, which was disinterred 
in March last, at North Stoke, in the Weald of 
Sussex, near Arundel. It was found under an 
old drain that lies in the course of an arm, or 
small tributary, of the river Arun. The length 
of this singular relic is 35 feet 4 inches, its depth 
nearly two feet, and its breadth between four 
and five feet. The state and appearance of the 
timber manifest that it had been long buried, but 
there is nothing in the form or workmanship of 
the vessel to indicate whether it was made five 
centuries or fifteen centuries ago, though Mr. 
Phillips thinks there is reason for assigning it to 
the ancient Britons, anterior to, or about the 
time of the Roman invasion. The discovery ex- 
cited a great deal of interest among the friends 
of antiquarian speculation, and the canoe has 
been presented, by the Earl of Egremont, into 
whose possession it came, to the British Museum, 
where it is now daily exciting the wonder and 
gratifying the curiosity of its numerous visitors. 

Drawings of the object, and an interesting 
view, with a map of the site in which it was dis- 
covered, accompanied the description, and were 
suspended in the meeting room. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 24._-W. R. Hamilton, Esq.,in the chair. 
—Part of a Journal was read, kept by Major 
Felix during an excursion made by him and 
Lord Prudhoe from Cairo to Mount Sinai. The 
chief facts that we noticed, of novelty or impor- 
tance, were the rapid growth of coral in the Red 
Sea—the height at which marine shells are found 
along the shores of Arabia—the close resemblance 
of many of the wild traditions of the Arabs to 
the historical narratives of Scripture—and the 
security with which this journey, once so hazard- 
ous, may, it appears, now be performed. But we 
defer any minute analysis of the paper till it shall 
be concluded. 

At the close of the meeting it was announced 
from the chair, that the council had awarded the 
royal premium for the current year to Lieute- 
nant Burnes, and that this would he formally 
conferred at the ensuing meeting. This intima- 
tion was received with much approbation, and 
will command, we are persuaded, a numerous 
attendance on the occasion. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Nov. 13.—W. M. Leake, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—At this meeting, two papers were read 
by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Hamilton.—The 
first of these consisted of remarks by M. Le- 
tronne, on the explanation of the vocal effect 
recorded of the (so called) statue of Memnon, at 
Thebes, as given by Mr. Wilkinson, in a paper 
printed in the second volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. (See M. Letronne’s Letter, in 
Atheneum, p. 690.) 

The second paper read, was ‘Notes on the 
Roman Villa near Lo Scoglio di Virgilio, near 
the hill of Pausilippo.’-—It is remarkable that 
Mr. Hamilton, the writer of the paper, was the 
first among the learned in modern times to 
notice (while resident in Naples between 1812 
and 1825,) the existence of this edifice, which has 
since attracted so much curiosity. It is, or rather 





was,—for the structure appears to have suffered 


greatly from its recent notoriety—a complete 


specimen of an ancient Roman marine villa, of 
three stories, in what is called * opus reticula. 
tum,” built close to, and partly over, the sea; 
and seems, probably, to have belonged to Pollio, 
the ground immediately at the back of the edi. 
fice, and above it, being traditionally known as 
the site of the residence of that favourite of Au. 
gustus. Mr. Hamilton’s description was extended 
by some extracts from the notes of Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, whose sketches of the villa were also 
exhibited to the meeting. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Mon. Roya! “.ciety(Anniversary)....Eleven, a.m, 
¢ Linnean Society.....++.++++0ee+ Eight, p.x, 
2 Horticultural Society....... -+++-One, P.M, 
Geological Society ...........+..$p. 8, P.m, 
Web. { Society OT Biinscecsadcacence a P.M, 
Royal Society of Literature ....Three, p.m, 
TH Pb ae of Antiquaries .......... Eight, p.m, 
. Zoological Society .... --One, P.M. 
Royal Asiatic Society .. Two, P.M. 


Tues. 


Sat. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, THE ROAD TO RUIN, With TAM O’SHANTER, 
Monday, THE KED MASK, With TAM O’SHANTER, 
Tuesday, (first time this season,) THE WEDDING GOWN, 
With TAM O’SHANTER. And (first time this season) 
CHARLES XII. 
Wednesday, THE RED MASK. With TAM O’SHANTER, 
THe Rep Mask every other Evening. 
Tam O’SHANTER every Evening. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 

This Evening, MANFRED; and CINDERELLA, 

Monday, OTHELLO, Othello (first time), Mr. Vandenhoff; 
Jago (first time), Mr. Denvil. With BLUE DEVILS; after 
which the last Act of THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM, with 
the Evolutions of the Female Army. 

Tuesday, ED; and GUSTAVUS, 

ee a New Comedy, in Three Acts, entitled MODERN 

ON 


MANFRED every other Evening. 





MISCELLANEA 
The Deepest Mine in Great Britain. (From the 

Durham Advertiser.)—The shaft at present sink- 

ing at Monkwearmouth Colliery, near Sunder- 

land, has attained a considerably greater depth 
than any mine in Great Britain, (or, estimating 
its depth from the level of the sea, than any 
mine in the world). Pearce’s shaft at the Con- 

solidated Mines in Cornwall was, till lately, the 
deepest in the island, being about 1470 feet in 
perpendicular depth, of which 1150 feet are 
below the surface of the sea. The bottom of 
Woolf’s shaft (also at the consolidated Mines) 
is 1230 feet below the sea ; but its total depth 
is less than that of Pearce’s shaft. The bottom 
of the Monkwearmouth shaft is already upwards 
of 1500 feet below high water mark, and 1600 
feet below the surface of the ground. It was 
commenced in May, 1826. The upper part of 
the shaft passes through the lower magnesian 
limestone strata, which overlap the south- 
eastern district of the geat Newcastle Coal-field, 
and which, including a stratum of “ freestone 
sand” at the bottom of the limestone, extended, 
at Monkwearmouth, to the thickness of 330 
feet, and discharged towards the bottom of the 
strata the prodigious quantity of 3000 gallons of 
water per minute,—for the raising of which into 
an off-take drift, a double-acting steam-engine, 
working with a power of from 180 to 200 horses, 
was found necessary. The first unequivocal 
stratum of the coal formation, viz., a bed of 
coal 14 inches thick, was not reached till August, 
1831, (being about 344 feet below the surface,) 
after which the tremendous influx of water which 
had so long impeded the sinking operations was 
“ stopped back” by cylindrical ** metal tubbing 

or casing, fitted (in a series of small portions) 
to the shaft, and extending from below the above 
bed of coal to within 26 yards of the surface. 
The sinking now proceeded with spirit—still, 
no valuable bed of coal was reached, although 
the shaft had passed considerably above 600 
feet into the coal measures, and much deeper 
than had hitherto been found requisite for 
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Teaching some of the known seams. It became 
evident that the miners were in unknown ground. 
Anew “ feeder of water” was encountered at the 

eat depth of 1000 feet, requiring fresh pumps 
and a fresh outlay of money. The prospects of 
the owners became unpromising in the eyes of 
most men, and were denounced as hopeless by 
many of the coal-viewers ! still the Messrs. Pem- 
berton (the enterprising owners of this colliery) 
continued, and in October last reached a seam 
of considerable value and thickness, at the depth 
of 1578 feet below the surface, and presuming 
that this newly discovered seam was identified 
with the Bensham seam of the Tyne, (or Maud- 
lin seam of the Wear, ) they are rapidly deepen- 
ing their shaft, in anticipation of reaching the 
Hutton, or most valuable seam, at no distant 
period, but which (if their anticipations are well 
founded) will be found at a depth approaching 
300 fathoms from the surface! In the mean 
time, however, workings have very recently 
commenced in the supposed Bensham seam. 
A party of scientific gentlemen descended into 
these workings on Saturday last, and aided by 
every facility and assistance which could be 
afforded to them by the Messrs Pemberton, 
made several barometric and thermometric 
observations, the detail of which wili be deeply 
interesting to many of our readers. A barome- 
ter at the top of the shaft (87 feet above 
high water mark) stood at 30.518, its attached 
thermometer (Fahrenheit) being 53. On being 
carried down to the new workings (1584 feet 
below the top) it stood at 32..80, and in all 
probability higher than ever before seen by human 
eye! the attached thermometer being 58. Four 
workings or drifts had been commenced in the 
coal; the longest of them being that “to the 
dip,” 22 yards in length and nearly 2 in breadth 
—to the end of which the current of fresh air 
for ventilating the mine was diverted—(and 
from which the pitmen employed in its excava- 
tion had just departed,) was selected for the 
following thermometric observations. (Tempe- 
rature of the current of air near the entrance of 
the drift, 62 Fahrenheit; near the end of the 
drift 63; close to the face or extremity of the 
drift, and beyond the current of air, 68.) A 
piece of coal was hewn from the face; and two 
thermometers placed in the spot just before oc- 
cupied by the coal (their bulbs being instantly 
covered with coal dust) rose to 71. A small 
pool of water was standing at the end of the 
drift. Temperature of this water at 11 o'clock, 
70; 3 hours later 693. A register thermometer 
was buried 18 inches deep below the floor, and 
about 10 yards from the entrance of the drift ; 
40 minutes afterwards its maximum tempera- 
ture was 67. Another register thermometer 
was similarly buried near the end of the drift, 
and after a similar period indicated a maximum 
temperature of 70. It was then placed in a 
deeper hole and covered with small coal ;— 
some water oozed out of the side of this hole to 
the depth of 6 or 8 inches above the thermo- 
meter, which, upon being examined after a suf- 
ficient interval of time, indicated a temperature 
of71j. A stream of gas bubbles (igniting with 
the flame of a candle) issued through the water 
collected in this hole; the bulbs of two very 
sensible thermometers were immersed under 
water in this stream of gas, and indicated a tem- 
perature constantly varying between 71.5 and 
72.6. A thermometer was lowered to the bottom 
ofa hole drilled to the depth of 24 feet into the 
oor of another of the workings, and the atmo- 
spheric air excluded from it by a tight stopping 
ofclay; this thermometer being raised after the 
lapse of 48 hours, stood at 71.2. Other experi- 
ments, in the prosecution of these inquiries, are, 
contemplated. 


The Russian Platina Mines.—A report has 
Tecently appeared, in the Berlin State Gazette, 


state of the mines of that metal in the Russian 
Empire. During ten years, from Midsummer 
1824 to January 1834, the quantity of platina 
ore extracted from the mines in the Ural moun- 
tains, amounted to 230 quintals, which yielded 
upwards of two thirds of pure metal. Of this, 
about 153 quintals were coined, amounting to a 
sum of 8,186,620 roubles. About 160 pounds 
were employed in the manufacture of vessels 
for the separation of gold from silver, and for 
other purposes. Estimating the amount coined 
as below one million sterling, and this product 
of the mines being spread over a period of ten 
years, it would appear that beyond the cost of 
the establishments, but little clear revenue has 
been derived from the mines. But as they are 
the exclusive property of the crown, and worked 
by serfs, whose maintenance may be estimated 
at the minimum of the cost of human support— 
and moreover, as the quantity of ore has pro- 
gressively increased with the progress of the 
mining operations, it is by no means to be sup- 
posed that the Ural mines may not add, in a 
very considerable degree, to the wealth of the 
Russian Empire. Platina being a metal of great 
unimpressibility, much difficulty was experi- 
enced in first converting it into coin—but at 
length a die of the most ingenious description 
was constructed for the purpose, by a French 
mechanist, who is said to have received a very 
large reward. The coin has hitherto preserved 
an exact mean between the value of gold and 
silver, but how its future value may be changed 
by the increased supply of the ore, and its com- 
parative intrinsic utility for other purposes than 
money, is yet to be determined. The coin isa 
handsome one, and specimens, we believe, may 
be seen at the British Museum. 

A Russian Literary Character.—The Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg has just printed a 
book of Poems, written by Elizabeth Kulmann, 
a young girl, who died at the age of 17. This 
girl possessed very remarkable talents. She was 
not only acquainted with Greek and Latin, but 
spoke several modern languages. Among her 
works is said to be an excellent translation of the 
Odes of Anacreon. 

Curious Discovery in France.—As some work- 
men were digging upon the high road, at 
Homaizé, a village about five leagues from Poi- 
tiers, they found the skeleton of an elephant, 
in perfect preservation. The bones were placed 
horizontally upon a sort of bench of calcareous 
stone, and occupied a space of more than ten 
feet (French) in length, by a foot and a half in 
breadth. They were contained in a vein of 
earth of a red colour. This vein was surmounted 
by a layer of calcareous stone, and was itself 
separated by another layer of the same earth. 

Superstitions on the Danube.—A superstitious 
notion prevails in Upper Austria, that the 
Danube requires a young man for a yearly 
victim. I, myself, saw a fellow fall over- 
board, and drown, after a long struggle, 
during which neither the crew of the vessel 
nor his comrades made the slightest effort to 
save him. While he was battling against the 
impetuous waves, the crew stood quite com- 
posedly on deck, and cried out in chorus, 
* Jack, Jack, give in—dost not see ’tis what 
pleases God ?”—Sketches of Austria, §c., by Au- 
gust Ellrich. 

Napoleon and the Tyrolese.— During the cam- 
paign of 1809, Napoleon arrived at Briinn, 
in Moravia. He had to pass the Old Gate: 
a steep ascent leads to this gate, contiguous to 
which stand several houses. One of these 
houses was occupied by a mechanic, as a 
dwelling and workshop. Among his jour- 
neymen there was a native of Tyrol, an indus- 
trious and worthy fellow, but, like all his coun- 
trymen, a furious enemy to Napoleon and the 
French. On the morning that the Emperor 
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ing. His comrades were just talking of him, 
when the apprentice entered the shop, and 
mentioned that he had seen the Tyrolese at 
the window of the loft. This awakened cu- 
riosity, and the master went up to the loft to 
look after the man. There he found him 
kneeling at the window, with a gun ready 
cocked lying before him, and his eyes fixed on 
the road by which Napoleon must necessarily 
pass. As the house stood on the declivity of 
the hill, consequently lower than the gate, the 
Emperor on horseback, at the moment when 
he came up to the gate, would have been 
nearly on a line with the window where his 
humble foe had posted himself; and the dis- 
tance would have been so small, that scarcely 
any marksman, and least of all a Tyrolese, 
could have missed his aim. A few minutes 
after the master had disarmed his workman, 
Napoleon passed the gate, and rode down the 
hill.—Jbid. 
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2s.—Parliamentary Evidence on Drunkenness, 5vo. 
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rode to the Spielberg, the Tyrolese was miss- 


Erratum.—P. 858, col. 2, line 6 from bottom, for 
“ parmasan” read pemmican. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sales by Auction. 


WELL-SEASONED FLOOR CLOTHS, ETC. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet street, on MONDAY, Deceuber Ist, 1834, at 
12 for 1 o'clock prec isely, 

LOCK of WELL-SEASONED BODY 
ami PASSAGE FLOOR CLOTHS, lotted for Private 

Families aud the Trade, together with afew Lots of excellent 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, &e. &e. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


BOOKS ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
On WEDNESDAY, December 3, and Six following Days (Sun- 
day excepted ), at Half past 12 o'clock precisely, : 
Being the Second Portion of the Stock in 
Trade of Mr. Dickson (of the firm of Davis and Dickson), Book- 
seller, St. Martio’sle- Grand, retiring from the book bu-ines, 
comprising an extensive Coilection of Books, Mathematics, Na- 
tural and Political Philosophy, Astronomy, Geography, Na’ a 
tion, Astrolozs, and Aits and Sciences in general; imelacing 
their extensive Private Purchases aud careful Selections from 
the valuable sales of Maskelyne, Hutton, Townley, De Boff, 
Mackey, Simson, Evaus, and others, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


CHOICE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS; 


Including interesting Specimens of Turner, 
R.A., Gainsborongh, Hearne, Ince, Coney, Stothard, Corbould, 
Fiaxman, &. The Property of a Collector, 

Catalogues preparing. 
N.B. Valuations of every description of property for the pay- 
ment of the Legacy Duty, &c. 





PROSPECTIVE 
CIATION, instituud bi FRANCIS CORBAUX, F.R.S. 


for Providinz, on Martiage, ENDOWMENTS to the CHIL- 
DREN issuing therefrom, and for other Purposes. 


CapitaL—ONE MILLION, ig 5000 Shares of £200. each.—A De- 
posit of £5. per share to be made at Messrs, Prescott, Grote, 
and Co.’s, Bankers, Threadneedie-stieet; or at Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co,’s, Bankers, 5t. James’s-street. 

This Association, in contemplation of or subsequently to any 

Marriage, will, for a coutrivution onve paid, depending as to ics 
amount on tue Wife’s age, graut to the Chitdren thereafter 
issuing fiom such Marriage—how many soever in namber— 
Endowments available to each, on completing any agreed year 
of age, and to an exclusive property of the Children for 
whom coutracted ;—it will also undertake to pay agreed sums at 
early periods from the birth of each Child, such sums to be the 
property of the Parents ;—it will grant Endow $s available at 
optional ages, to Children individually, aud actually born, or on 
approaching Birth ;—it will uudertake to pas, on a Husband’s 
demise, either a Reversionary Sum, or a Joiniure by Annuity to 
his Widow ;—and lastly, in case of any endowed persou coutra t- 
ing Marriage presious to the age at which the Endowment 
should become available, it will, for an equitable con-ideration, 
absolutely assure payment to tne representatives of that person 
at the ofiginally-stipvlated period, in the event of intervening 
deatt.—It is reserved hereafter to annex other brauches of busi- 
ness in avalogy with the above. 

Contributions may be eutirely discharged at the time of con- 
tracing, or be eouverted into annual payments, whether for 
terms of years certain, or else wade to depend on life-contin- 
gencies, with or without security; thus affording the Public every 
accommodation consistent with safety. 

‘The Benefits intended to be conferred will extend to all 
classes; having in view to protect large families against the 
vicissitudes ot fortune, whilst the beveticeut provision, multiplying 
as the Family increases, will possess certainty as to time, and 
exemption from requiring the previous death of a Pareat. The 
plau of this Institution, matured during very many years, having 
met with the highest approbation wherever communicated, and 
in particular of many at the head of public affairs, a degree of 
popularity uuprecedented in the anuals of Provident Institutions 
is contidently expected, 

A List of the Direetors will shortly be announced. In the 
meantime, Applications for Shares are receiver, and Prospectuses 
(exhibiting extracts from the Tables) may be had of Messrs, 
Lacy and Bridyes, Solicitors to this Association, 19, King’s Arms 


Yard, Coleman-sireet. 
FRANCIS CORBAUX, 
Managiug Director. 











Published this day, price 6s. No. XXV 


XVIII. of 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents, 

Art. I. Frederick the Great—tl. Madame Dudevant’s Novels 
—Indiana, Valew » &c.—I11. Lialy and Europe—IV. Life and 
Labours of Cuvier—V. New Arabian Tales—Vi. The Countries, 
Nations, and Languages of the Oceanic Region--VII, Van Arte- 
velde, the Brewer of Gheut, and his Son Philip—VII1. The Prus- 
sian Gover umeut and Administration—tX. Brouikowski’s Novels 
—X. Litta’s Celebrated Italian Families—X1. Pazos—Historical 
aud Politncal Memoirs—X11. Zieman’s Rudiments of the Old 
German Languages—XIU1. Depping's State of the Jews in the 
Middie Ages—Mi<crllineous heme lutelligence from Den- 
murk, France, Germany, Ltaly, and Russia; aud Oriental Litera- 
ture.—Listol the principal New Works published on the Conti- 

hs. 


Published by Messrs. Richter and Co, 30, Soho-square; Biack 
and Co. 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-gare and soid by all 
other Booksellers.—Of whow nay be had complete Sets, or 
single Nambers of this poy vlar Journal. 

Nomber XXIX. will be published in February. 


The New Number o 
Me 


f 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
For DECEMBER 1, 
Will contain, among others, the following interesting and im- 
portant Papers from pens of ackvowledged talent: 
Sketch of German Literature—S-r W. Gelt’s Rome aud its Vi- 
cinity—Japhet in Search of a Father—Anne Boleyu's Laoenta- 
tien—The Companions of the Past—The Exile of Albion—Life of 
a Sob Editor—Sirike the Harp for brave Llewely n—The Oxonion 
. P e Dead Bride—Geographical Nomenela- 
punish Serenade—The Magic Dance— 
George Conway—Sicihan Facts—Burat Almonds—Notices of the 
Fine Arts—The Drama—New Books, xc. Xe. 
Saunders and Oley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
Agents for Ireland, Waseman, Dublin; for Scotlaud, Bell and 
Bradiute, Ediuburgh, aud Suvith aud Son, Glasgow, 








HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY REVIEW, 
New Series, No, Il. price 5s, is published this day. 
oe and Son, Dublin: aud B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street, 
OuUdoe 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCXXIX. for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Edmund Spenser, Part 1V.—2. Nights at Mess, Chap, VIII. 
—3. lreland—4. Th- Bride of Lochleven, by Delt: y Cousin 
as, Chaps. XV. XVI. and Conciusion—6. s, Devo- 
and Memorial, by Mrs. Hemaus—7. Memoirs of M. de 
Chateaubriand, No. 1V.—8. The Cruise of the Mi'ge, Chap. X.— 
9. My Good old Auut, a Sketeh—Noctes Ambrosianz, No, 69. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


pairs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 

DECEMBER, price 1s. 

Contains, Parliamentary Report on the Salaries of the Scotch 
Judges—Love aud Parliament, Canto Fourth—The Man to Win 
through the World—Pagehood, or the First Step in Domestic 
Life—Fatherhood of the Unstamped—The Charity of the Great— 
Memoirs of a Radical—The Feast of Nero—Hood’s Tylney Hall— 
Change of Ministry—Literary Regimter—Pulitical Register. 

Piinted for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
No. LX. price Half-a-Crown, 

Coutains, The Grievances of a Country Overseer — Love's 
Legacy, by the Eurick Shepherd, Canto Third—Gallery of Lite- 
rary Characters, No. LVI,; Comte d’Orsay—A Cambrian Ccl- 
loquy on Poetry —The Days of Yore—Chapter the Third of Father 
Prout’s Songs 0: France. Philosophy—An Autumn iu the North, 
Chapter [11.—Pierce Pongeni’s Teuth Satire—Lord Byrou’s 
Dramas—TVie Rev. Mr. Croly and the Roman Catholics—Sir 
Egerton Brvdzes’ Repiy to the Edinburgh Review—The Wind- 
up of the Year, being, 1. The Last News of the Ministry; 2. A 
Bailad ou the Woes of the Whigs; 3. Our Closer; 4. The Final 
Song of 34. 





James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


TOHE MONTHLY REPOSITORY for 

. DECEMBER, price ts. 6d. 

Contains, 1. The Wellington Dictatorship—2. Songs of the 
Mouths, No, X11. December—3. Notes on some of the more 
Popuiar Dialogues of Piato, No. IV. ‘The Gorgias—4, An Even- 
iug Reverie by the Sea ‘The Magic suuff-box—6. The 
Last Scene of a Life—7. Memoranda of Observations and Expe- 
riments in Education, No. TV The Autobiogiaphy of a Dis- 
seuting Minister—9. The Ace of Steam—iv. The Amateur 
Musical Festival—i1. Letter to Lord Durbam—12. Notices of 
New Publications. 

Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


"i a few days will be published, price 7s. 6d, the Sth edit. of 
ATH; with OTHEK POEMS: 
several of which have never before appeared. 
By ROBERT MONTGOD RY. B.A. 
Author of ‘ The Messiah,’ * Satan,’ &c. &c, 
Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d. 
The Omnipresence of the Deity. 18th edit. 
revised and enlarged. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court. 


ICHARDS’ DAILY REMEMBRANCER 

for 1855 is just published, in various sizes. It comprises 

a DIARY, an Alwanack, and a variety of luformation: adapted 

to the use of Attorneys, Baukers, Merchants, Geuti nor their 

Stewards, and generally all Persons of Business.—Price, in 4to. 

half-bd, extra-enlarged, 9s.; Enlarged, 6s.; Small, 4s.; Ditto 

s » 38.—Also, Two Editions in Uciavo, 5s. and 3s. 6d. bound, 
suited ior the desk or pocket. 

Printed by and for C. Richards, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing- 
cross; sold by Simpkiu and Mirsball, Stauoners’-court; 3. Low, 
42, Lamb’s Conduit-street: and all other Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners in Town and Country. 


| ‘NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or, the 

PLAIN WHY and BECAUSE, 

By JOHN ‘TIMBs, Editor of ‘ Laconics.’ 
In 4 vols. each complete in itself, 4s. each, iu cloth, 

Domestic Science—Origins and Antiquities 
—Sports and Pastimes—1 vol. 

Zoology—1 vol. 

Popular Chemistry—Mechanics—Arts and 
Manofactures—1 vol. 

Botany—Mineralogy and Geology—Meteor- 
ology—! vol. 








r, in 16 Parts, Is. each. 
S. Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
Published this day, price 5s. with a Portrait aud Viguette, 
Volume Eighth of 
Sik WALTER SCO?T't’S PROSE WORKS, 

which commences the LIFE of NAPOLEON, 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; and 
all Booksellers. Of whom may be had, 5 
ol. I. containing Life of Swift. 
Il. Life of Dryden. 
III. & 1V. Lives of Novelists. 
ae Paul's Letters. 
VI. Essays on Chivalry, Ro- 
mance, and The Drama. 
VIL. Provincial Antiquities of 
: Scotland. 


iso, 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, com- 
plete in 12 vols. , 

Waverley Novels, New Edition, complete in 
48 vols. 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tious, in svo, 12mo. and 18mo. 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. 48, which 
completes this Issue. 

Captain Basil 
Series. New Edition. 

‘Lhe Cook’s Oracle ; a New Edition, 


Hali’s Fragments, Third 





TO THE CURIOUS.—AGRICULTURE, ET¢, 
; - ———s Naypenctne gee tag 
ust published, neatly print 
published, AN AMATEUR ne paper, 4to, by 


, 
USSER’S HUNDRETH good POYNTRS 

of HUSBANDRIE, reprinted verbatim, with all its inge. 
curacy of Orthozrapty, Pancuiation, &c. from the original and 
extremely rare edition of 1557; being a Calendar, in Verse of 
Rural aud Domestic Ecouomy, for every Month in the Year: 
and exhibiting a picture of the Agriculture, Customs, Manners 
&c. of England, in the middie of the Sixteenth Century, Te 
which is added, the Lite of Thomas Tusser, written by Himself 
in verse, and a Glossary. Price 2s. . 
London: Longman and Co., Paternoster-row; and P, H 
Youngman, Maldon, Exsex. . 


‘1. oe THIRD VOLUME of the HISTORY 
of the BRITISH COLONIES; comprising the CANADas 
&c. and embracing the whole of our imp riant Possessions in 
North America; with a full Account of the Timber-trade ang 
Fisheries ; tue actual State of Emigration : a dispassionate View 
of the present Di-~coutents; and of the French and Uniied States 
encroachments on our territory and fisheries —wili be ready for 
delivery in a few days, illustrated by nine accurate Maps, and 

official statisti charts and documenis, never before 
pubtished, Early orders are requested, The price of this volume 
to nou-subseribers will be 255., Owing to the great value and 
extent of the materials, 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place; Bell and Brad. 
fuie, Edinburgh; Smith and son, Glasgow; W. Grapei, Liver. 
pool; and W. F, Wakeman, Dubiin, 

V ug the whole of ASIA, with valuable maps 
and official documents ; and 

VOL. IL. cont sining the whole of our possessions in the WEST 
INDIES, may +till be had, price One Guinea each, 

N.B. This is the only complete Heiory of the British Colonies 
ever published, Tt is exteusively patronized by his Majesty aud 
the Royal Family, the Government, Wie Directors of the East 
ludia Company, the Trinity Company, and nearly every public 
body in the ewpire. 
On the Ist of Javaary next will be published, Mart 1. contaiuug 

80 closely-printed pages, in 4to. price 3s. 6d. 
NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; in which the Explination of the Words 
commences with the Etymological er intrinsic Meaning; their 
various applications in use are raced in orderly Connex: n, and 
the Quotations in illustration are arranged chrouologically trom 
the most Ancient to the most Molern Aut 
By CHARLES RICHARDSON, 

This work, which is now about to appear in a separate form, 
is alrfady known to a considerable portion of the literary public, 
as nearly two-thirds have appeared in the * Encyclopwdia Metro. 
poliuaua,’ and apon which the following remark occurs in we 
Quarterly Review, No. t i— 

** We are inclined to consider the English language as having 
attained that fulness of maturity which leaves vo wish tor ine 

jety for preservation, As helps to these, we 

acceptations in which every word has teen 

used by approved writers, collected by Mr. Richardson, iv a 

Dictionary, such as perhaps no other language could ever boast; 

and we have a uew guide to the theory and use of languages, 

exemplifying his (Horne Tooke’s) principies by applying them 
to our own tongue,” 

With the view of placing the work, so confessedly of an im- 
portant character, within the reach of every class of the com- 
munity. it will be published at the lowest possible price, Bech 
Part will contain 80 pages, printed in three columns; aud the 
whole work will be comprised in Thirty Parts—when completed 
will form two large 4to. volumes. ‘The price of each Part to 
Subscribers wiil be 3y. 6d. only. 

The First Part will appear on the Ist of January 1835; and 
the succeeding Parts monthly, until the whole is completed, 
The Publisher, anxious to encourage, by every means within his 

ower, that extensive demand apon which he thinks he may 
justly calculate, is induced to promi-e that a seventh copy shall 
te gratuitously given to every person who shall subserire for 
six; and shouid the work extend beyond the namber of Thirty 
Parts, the Publisher engazes to deliver the additional matter to 
the Subscribers free of any cost whatever. . 

Names of Subscribers will be received by the Publisher, 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane; aud also by every Bookse.ler 
in the Kingdom. Prospectuses may be had in a few days. 


CENES and STORIES by a CLERGY- 
MAN in DEBT. Written during his confinement in the 
Debdtor’s Prison, Ln 3 vols. post 8vo. J 
“ After seeing them properly accommodated for the night, [ 
next attended the sherifi’s officers to the prison....1 expected, 
upon my eutrance, to find nothing bat lamentation and various 
sounds of misery, but it was very different 1 found the 
prisoners very merry, and each prepared with some good trick 
to play upon the Doctor....Ju my opinion, the beart that is 
buried in a dungeon is as precious as that seated upon a throne, 
--+-And it were highly to be wished that legislative power would 
ee law rather to reformation thau severity.”—Vicar 
o akefietd, 
Verne eo work will be published on the 20th of December, 
and will consi-t of a series of Moral Stories, strongly portraying 
the various scenes of life unfulded to the experience of a Clersy- 
man who has been himself confined in the debtors’ prison. 
Peuned partly with a political, and always having @ moral por- 
pose, these Tales are ouly so tar fictions as delicacy in naming 
individuals demand-. Every circumstance in the volumes can be 
vouched for as a fact, and there will be found no affectation in 
concealing the character of persous well knowa to the public. 
For instance, it is »rovable that the only true account of ibe 
escape of Earl Du vel, when Lord Cochrane, from prisoo— 
the extranidiuary life of Johnson the smegy ler, aud other vouces 
of equally celebrated persous—to say vothing of usurets, sherift’s 
officers, attorneys, mouey-lenders, and their tribe—will be sound 
in these volumes. Various in their character, they will be found 
to embrace events tragical or ludicrous—grave or gay—to reler 
to the distressed tradesman, the fallen rowe—the practh 
swindler, the poor author, the shipwrecked dramatist—in short, 
every class and character of society to be found in these spheres 
of adversity, and consequently in everyday life, The reading 
will be adapted for families, and the avowed purpose of the book 
is to aid in the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. 
On the ist December, in one thick volume, royai Svo. Part |. 
price 4s.6d. 5 ie 
The Resources and Statistics of Nations; 
exhibiting the Geographical Position and Natural Resources—the 
Area and Population—the Political Statistics, including Govert 
ment, Revenne and Expenditure—the Civ, Miiitars, and Naval 
Affair —the Moral Statistics, inciue Reliz oa 
the Medical Statistic ar 
» Economical Statistics, iucludius Agriculture, Many 
tures, Navigati Trade, &c. of all Nations, By Jotun Mac 
Grezor, Esq. F.5.8. of London aud Paris, Memver of the Soe 
Royale d’Ayriculiare, Manulacture et Comaurce, Author 
* British America,’ &c. Y 
London; A. H, Baily and Co, 83, Cornbill. 
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In a few days, in 2 vols. post Svo. 





HE EXILE of ERIN; 
or, The SORROWS of a BASHFUL IRISHMAN. 





“All men have their foibles; mine is too much modesty.”— 
Good-natured Man. 
Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Iunes, Edinburgh ; 
and J, Cumming, Dublin. 

deren: Sacteeat 
LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER. 
ublished, illustrated with a Portrait, in small vo, 
Tey © P bound in cloth, and lettered, “ 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS 
of the Right Reverend REGINALD HEBER, D.D., 

late Lor! Bishop of Calcutta, - * > 

By THOMAS TAY LOK, Author of ‘ The Life of Cowper.” 


rive 85. 
Loftion : J. Haichard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 























ednesday next, 


On W 
- > 
HE EIGHTH VOLUME of the LIFE 
and WORKS of ROBERT BURNs, 

By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
This Volame (which completes the Work) consists of the Ori- 
inal Border Tour of Barns—His Highlaud ‘Tour—Remarks on 
ottish Song— the Ayrshire Ballads—The Poet's Commom lace 
Book—Burn-’» Assignment of bis Works—The Glossary—Poems 
in Hovoar of Burus—General Iniex to the Poetry aud Songs. 
The Embellishments are of rare excelleme, and cousi-t of The 
Prer of Le:ta, by Wm. Miller, and The Town and Hansour 
of Ayr, by E. Goodhall, 
The Profile and Seul, and a Fac-simile of one of the Poct’s 

sreetest productious— 

“1 yaed a waefa’ gate yestreen,”— 

are added to the attractions of this beautiful Volume, 
#,# Early ordzrs are requested, to secure the tirst impressions 
of the Plates. 
Seis will be immediately prepared in every variety of elegant 
binding ; and it is presumed @ more appropriite Christmas and 
New Year's Present bas seldom been offered to the petlic. 
James Cochrane and Company, 11, Waterloo-place. 

























NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAVENDISH.’ 
Now ready for delivery, and to be had of all Pookseller-, and at 
every Library, in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. post Svo. 

Tr A 4 , 







From the AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a NAVAL OFFICER. 
To which is appended, the whole of the Correspondence aud 
Statement relative to Captain Marry 

#4t Early orders are requested, the demand be ral. 

“a very spirited performance. The character oi the blind 
eld Admiral, Phil Fluke, and his secretary, Corporal Royal, is 
capital. The vistory of Will Watch is very ingeniously wrought 
iuto that of the hero ; and the defence of the smuggler.’ cavern 
ismore melo-dramatic than anything we have tor a long time 
seen on the stage. Will Watch is a most nianifest improvement 
on bis predecessors.”’—Liferary Gazette. 

“There are stirring scenes in the book. Will Watch and his Ama- 
mnian mother, and his little sister Fanny, forma group which we 
see with our aitnd’s eye after we have closed its pages. ‘The story 
relets to the late war, and brings upon the sceve, many of our 
great naval heroes—the Earl st. Vincent and Lord Nelsonamong 
ober. There is heart in the character of Admiral Fluke, and it 
is maintained vachanged till death. The conclusion is brief and 
fearfal."—At‘heneum. 

“The Author of * Will Watch’ has succeeded. Little Fanny 
is fall of grace and sweetness; and Cornelie must attract all 
hearts by her traly feminine charms.”—Court Journal. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-piace. 



















AMUSING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 

UST OUT :— 

1, THE COMIC ALMANACK;; 
With TWELVE CUTS at the MONTHS; 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Also, “an Hieroglyphic, adapted to the Times; and sundry 
humorous Vignettes on Wood, by other Artists. Price 2s. 6d. 

2 GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S SKEICH-BOOK, 

Part 6, completing Vol. 1. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, 

3. THE CARICATURIST’S SCRAP-BOOK; 
Acoliection of several hundred hamorous Groups, illustrating 
Proverbs—Ancient and Modera Fashions and Custons—the Art 
of Tormenting—Remarkable Characters of London, &e, &e. In 
fifty-seven Sheets, drawn and etched by H. Heath. Price 28s. 
plan; ant 528, 6d. coloured Plates. 

*,* This Work, published at an extremely moderate price, is 
seatly and strongly half-bound in morocco, and will be found a 
wver-failing source of amusement for the tire-side circle and 
evening party. 

4 THE FLOWERS OF ANECDOTE, WIT, 

_ GALETY, HUMOUR, AND GENIUS. 

Second Edition, illustrated with 18 Pilates by Landseer and 
Hirth, Price 5s. neatly bound. 

“A cheap and amusing volume, containing handreds of ¢ good 
things.’ The Piates are exceilent.”—Chronicle. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 





















HE HIPPOLYTUS and ALCESTES of 


_ EURIPIDES, literally translated into English Prose. 2nd 












Culion, corrected and improved. svo. 4s, 6d. sewed. 
Oxford: D. A. Talvoys; Whittaker and Co. London. 
Where may be had, 





Sophocles, literaliy translated into English 
Prose, from the Greek, with Notes. ‘The 3rd edition, very much 
I. Svo. boards, 15s. 
e Euripides. The Hecuba, Orestes, Pheenician 
jens and Medea of Eurivides, literally translated into Eng- 
ist Prose, from the text of Porson, with Notes. The 3rd © 
Tevsed and corrected, 8vo. 83. 
Aristophanes. ‘Ihe Comedies of Plutus and 
Nao. ey, translated into Engli-h Prose, with copious 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, literally translated from 
Greek, with Notex; to which is added, an Analysis of Aris- 
lolle’s Rhetoric, by ‘Thomas Hobbes of Maimsbury, and a Series 


py ag Questions. The 2nd edition, very much improved. 
















Tully’s Offices, with Notes explain- 
age Method and Meaning of the Author, by Thomas Cockman, 

D, A uew edition, l2mo, boards, 5s. 

Cicero on the Nature of the Gods, translated, 
"th Notes, 8vo. 8s, 

Livy. A new and literal Translation of Livy’s 
%oman History, Books XXI—XXX, inclusive; with Notes: 2 
‘ly G0, boards, 186. 












SECOND SERIES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
LECTURE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

THE CAUSES of the CORRUPTION of 

CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. R. VAUGHAN, 
Professor of History in the University of London; Author of 
* The Life of Wyclifle,’ Xe. &e. 
London ; Jacksou and Walford, 18, St. Paui’s Churchyard. 
Of whom may be had, | 2 
The Second Edition of Christian Ethics. By 
Ralph WariJlaw, D.D. (being the first Series of the above Lec- 
ture.) 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 











Just published, superbly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
EW YEAR’S GIFT for 1855. GUIDO 
SORELLI’S Poem, ‘LA PESTE, Second Edition; with 
Englist: Translation by Mixes PAK DOE. 
This Poem is a very beautiful production.” New Monthly 
Mog.—** There is balm in Gilead. Let tre wise go seek it.” 
Metropolitan Mag.—** Both Dante and Milton have acted on 
Soretli’s mind.” Bedford Chronicle.—* We are glad to see 
Signor Sorelli so happily exercising his poetical and active 
mind,””? Atheneum, 
For the Author. 15, Piccadilly; Dulan, Soho-square ; Rolandi, 
Beruers-street ; Sauuders aud Otley, Conduit-street. 






au 
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NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR REWARDS AND 
: PRESENTS, 

Printed under the Direction of the Commitiee of General Lite- 
rature aud Education, appointed by the Suciety for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 

fut vol. with numerous illustrative Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
OPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; being a 
familiar Explanation of the most interesting facts con- 
nected with the Structare aud Functions of Animals, and parti- 
cularly of Man; adapted for general Readers. 
By PERCEVAL B. LORD, M.B. M.R.C,S, 
Of tLe Bombay Medical Establishment. 
In 2 vols. fc. 8vo. with Poriraits on Steel, by Engteheart, 9s. 
s bound in cloth, and levered, 
Lives of Eminent Christians. By the Rev. 

R. B. Hone, M.A, 

Fo Iscap 8v0. with Engravings, 5s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
The History of Mohammedanism, and the 
priucipal Mohammedan Sects, derived chiefly from Oriental 

Authorities, y W. C. Taylor, B.A., 1.C.D. 

2 vols. fe. 8vo. with Engravings, Lis. cloth, lettered, 
The Crusaders, or Scenes, Events, and Cha- 
ge from the Times of the Crusades. By Thomas Keightley, 





Foolscap 8vo. with Portraits by Engleheart, price 4s. 6d. 

Lives of Sacred Poets. Containing Intro- 
ductory Sketch of Sacred Poetry. George Wither, Francis 
Quarles, Giles Fletcher, George Herbert, Richard Crashaw. By 
R. A, Willmot:, Exq. Trin. Coll. Camb, 

2ud edition, fe. svo. 45. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered, 

Readings in Biography. A Selection of the 

Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 
2ud edition, fc. vu. 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered, 

Readings in Poetry. A Selection from the 
Works of the best English Poets, from Spenser to the present 
times; and Spec us of the American Poets. With Literary 
Notices of the Writers, and briet explanatory Notes. 

zud edition, fc. 6vo. 5s, bouud in cloth, lettered, 

Readings in Science; being Explanations of 
some of the most interesting Appearances and Priuciples of Na- 
taral Philosophy, expressed in simple Languaze, and illustrated 
by familiar Examples, With very many Evgravings. 

ui vol. fe, 8vo, With namerous Engravings, 

A Treatise on Mechanics applied to the Arts ; 
including Statics and Hydrostaties. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astrouomy, King’s College, 

udou. 

2nd edition, price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered, 

Conversations of a Father with his Children. 
2 vols. with Engravings. 

Small 6vo. 3rd edition, 3s. bound in cloth, lettered, 

“ 7 . 
Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. 
With many Engravings, 
Swali 8vo. 3ra edition, 1s. 8d. cloth, lettered, 
$e" . 1 

Sadoc and Miriam. A Jewish ‘Tale of the 
Time of Our Saviour. 

Small svo. new edition, with Engravings, 3s, 6d. cloth lettered, 

Outlines of Sacred History; from the Creation 
of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, levtered, 
Scenes and Sketches from English History. 
Vol. I. With Engravings. 
2ud editioa, small svo, with Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 

Domesticated Animals considered with re- 

ference to Civilizatioa and the Arts, 

Ja smal! 4to. 4s. bound in cloth, 
Christmas Carols (with Music); a Series of 
Original Sacred Songs, suitable for the Festival of Our Lord’s 
Nativity; adapted to Select Music, and arranged for one, two, 
and thiee Voices, with Accompaniments for the Pianotorte or 
Organ. 





Price 1s. bound in cloth, . 

Early Lessons on Money Matters, for the 

Use of Young People. With Eneravings. 

Price 1s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
The Book of Animals, (Ciass Mamumalia.) 
The Book of Birds. 

The Book of Fishes. 
Price ts. bd. in cloth, 
Persian Fables, for Young and Old. 
Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A. With 16 Engravings. 
Price Is. bd. m cloth, 
Insects and their Habitations: a Book for 
Children, With many Engravines, 
2ud edition, price is. 6d. cloth boards, ; 
Sacred Poems for Sundays and Holidays. 
By Mrs. West. 


Price 6d. of 
Daily Readings from the Psalms. With 
Engravings. 


By the 








On the 8th of December, 
HANCES and CHANGES. 
A Domestic Story. 
By the Author of ‘ Six Weeks on thé Loire.’ 
Saunders and Otley, Couduit-street, Hanover-square, 


“MISS CULLEN'S ‘MORNTON.’ 
This day is published, 4th edition, price 15s. 
ORNtTON; a Novel. In 3 vols. 
By MARGARET CULLEN, 
Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 
Also, in the piess, @ New and lwproved Edidon, being the 
Fourth, of 


Home; a Novel. In 3 vols. By Miss Cullen. 





ELEGANT VOLUME FOR THE DRAWING-R00M 
TABLE. 
INDEN’S GALLERY of the GRACES; 


A Series of Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads, illustrating 
celebrated Passages in the Moderna British Poets, with accom- 
panying Extracts. z 

The Paintings were designed expressly for this Work by the 
most eminent Artists, and the whole engraved with the greatest 
care under the superintendence of the Messrs, . The 
Work is completed in one handsome royal Bvo. volume, price 33s. 
hall-bound moroceo ; or 40s, whole morocco. 

A few of the 4to. edition, with Proot Impressions, price 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
and India Proofs, 3/. 15s. half morocco, 

Charies Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


HANDSOME PRESENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
SACRED MINSTRELSY; asplendid Folio 
Volume, containing upwards of Eighty of the finest pieces 
of SACRED MUSIC, by the first Mosters, acapted for Private 
Pettormauce, with Accompauinients tur the Pianolorte or Organ. 
Price One Guinea. ee rockin 
London: Jobu W, Parker, West Strand. 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR REWARDS AND 
PRESENTS. 
In a pocket vol. iv cloth, lettered, 8s. 6d. 7 
HE CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENG- 
LISH NEW TESTAMENT. The Greek, from the Third 
Exition of Stephens, (1550), and the English, from the autho- 
rized Version, being given in PARALLEL COLUMNS on the 
Sawie page. 





Small 8vo, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
Conversations on Gardening and Natural 
History. By the Author of the Elements of Botany. 
Neatly bound, price 2s. : 
Pretty Lessons for Good Children ; to which 
are added, Easy Lessons in Latin. 
2nd edition, price 1s. bound in cloth, and lettered, 
Faith and Practice; or, the Application of 
Christian Principles to the Practical Daties of Life. 
rice 2s, @ new edition, with Additions, 
French Poetry; with English Notes, by the 
late L. T. Ventouillac, 

Louden: John W. Parker, West Strand, an 
NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION, 
PRIVATE FAMILIES AND SEMINARIES FOR YOUTH. 
rH E DUTIES of ME 

By SILVIO PELLICO, : 

With a Portrait, and a Life of the Author, by THOS. ROSCOE, 

Author of ‘The Landscape Aunoal,’ ‘ Lives of the Novelists,’ 
‘Trausiator of * My Ten Years’ [mprisoument,’ &c, &c. 
rice 5s. elegantly bound. 

Longman and Co.; Richier and Co.; and to be had of all 
Pablisners. 

** Translated by the practised pen of Mr. Roscoe, who has pre- 
fixed a most intere-ting biographical sketch, and already deser- 
vedly successful, the pure and elevated morality of the work 
renders it a most excellent present for young men iu every 
couutry.”’— Foreign Quarterly Review. 4 
“« Parents will surely see the propriety of encouraging such 
productions; for it is their interest in every possible way to point 
out to their children the path to be chosen for life. It is scarcely 
possible that a book more admirably adapted for this object will 
fail withia their reach.”—Monthly Review. 


t 
ae 


; In the press, ms 
The Duties of Women in the Nineteenth 
Century. ee = _ 
MACHINERY AND MANUFACTURES OF 
ENGLAN 


=NGLAND, 
This day is published, in 4to. price 11. Is. boards, 
‘art XXXIX. of the 
NCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA, 


containing exclusively the First Portion of a Treatise on 
the Machinery and Manufactures of Great Britain. 

ondon: Baldwin and Cradock ; and other Proprietors. 
*,* Afier au introduction on Motive Forces, the Treatise pro- 
eeds with the Elementary parts of Millwork; the Form and 
Construction of Mills; and afterwards the Hi-tory and Applica- 






ding, blowing, boring, 
&e. The Part contains thirty 4to. Plates, fall of figures ; 
and the whole Treati-e will be comprised in two more Parts of 
similar size and price. 








UTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT of 
JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA, and the other Sweetening 
Woods, is indisputably the very best (as it is the original) pre- 
paration of the kind, eitner for taking alone or for making the 
Compound Decoction, now so generally ordered by phy-icians, 
aud recommended by many of the best medical writers, A desert 
spoonful will make halfa pint of decoction. It is highly esteemed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scursy, eruptions of the skin, and «il 
cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely asefal in 
chronic rheumatism, and a remedy for the improper use of 
mercury, 
Prepared aud sold in bottles, at 4s. 67., 8s. 6d., and 20s., by 
Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St, Paul's 
Courchyard, Loadon, and (authenticated by his name and address 
ing printed ov the accompanying label) may also be procured 
of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, and most respectable Druggists 
throughout Eugland, Wales, and Scotland. mes 

CP? Please inquire tor * Butler's Fluid Sarsaparitta,’ and 
observe the above name and address, ia the Label and Bill of 
Directions. 








London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TWELVE VOLUMES, elegantly printed, bound and lettered, for TWO GUINEAS; or separately, 
price 3s. 6d. each, 


THE SACRED CLASSICS, 


Published under the especial sree < of HER MAJESTY, and Edited by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D., 
and the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A. 


On December Ist, Vol. XII. of the Series, 


CAVE’S PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY; 
With an Essay and Notes by the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 


THE FOLLOWING ELEVEN VOLS. HAVE ALREADY APPEARED :— 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S LIBERTY OF PROPHE- ; JEREMY TAYLOR’S SELECT SERMONS. 
SYING. "| BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 

CAVE’S LIVES OF THE oe. 2 Vols. | WATYS’S LYRIC PORMS. , 

BATES’S SPIRITUAL PERFECTIO BEVERIDGE’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS; AND 

BISHOP HALL’S MOST oa TREATISES. THE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF FREQUENT 

BAXTER’S DYING THOUGHT COMMUNION. 2 Vols. 

With INTRODUCTORY ESS ese by Dr. Sourney, Dr. Pre Surru, Dr. Crory, the Rev. R. CatTermMo.e, 

and the Rev. H. Srennine, 

“In fertility of allusion, in richness of imagination, in depth of attainment, in readiness ¢ f scholarship. in vigour and animation 
of argument, we have nothivug now in which we can compete with the writings of our old divines.”’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
HATCHARD and SON, WHITTAKER and CO., and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; 

and CUMMING, Dublin. 





SPLENDID VOLUME FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


This day is published, price 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 


THE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE. 


This interesting Work contains Thirty-two highly-finished Views of the most remarkable Places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, 


made from Original Sketches taken on the Spot. Eugraved by W. and E. FINDEN, With Descriptions of the Piates, arranged in 
the order of the chapters in the Bible. 


By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
Mount Ararat. Pool of Bethesda. Wilderness of Engedi. 
aeey a Fountain at Jericho. Baalvec. 
Pergamus. Temple of Isi 
T adwor in the Desert. Mount Lebanon, Valley of Nahr- el-Kelb. 
Sidon, Mount Carmel, Ascalon. 
Holy. ‘Sepulchre. Arimathea. Ruins of Baalbec. 


Street in Jerusalem. Bebyien. Syracuse, 
Ruius of Selah, Petra. 


Nazareth. River Jo 
Bethiehem. Tempies - 'Philee. Solomon's Vools, 


Desert of Sin: River Kishon. Assos. 
Lebanon from ‘pairost. No-Amon, Thebes, 


*,* The above Work consists entirely of the first Eight Nambers of FINDEN’S BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, bound in One Volume. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street ; sold also by C. TILT, Fleet-street. 








This ie is rd price 10s, 6d. in 1 vol. post 8vo. This day, Second Edition, feap, 8vo. 7s. 64. 


4 ey ES of WOMAN’S TRIALS. [SFRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
By Mrs. S. C. HALL, Author of ‘The Buccaneer,’ REEK CLASSIC POETS 
* Sketches of Irish Charac ter,’ &e, &e. Designed principally tor the Use of Young ’ Persons at School 
London : Houlston and Son, Paternoster-row ; and to be had and College. 
of all Booksellers. By HENRY NE L SON CULER 


Jom Murray, Al 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. clo h boards, : S a 


Nhe INFLUENCE of NIAUTE DOSES T PP ss ee me 4 





of cheap ha combined with the appropriate Treat- oa A o - cilia a 
ment of avi = A Diseases, in restoring the Functions of Heaith, Edited by J D. € "ANIC +8 Esq. 
and the By ew, hissy ie mo . R.S. L. and E. Author of § Lite of Nailaue,’ in Constable’s Miscellany. 
ore Heury I Renshaw, 356, Strand. David Robertson, Giasgow ; Olwer and Boyd, Edisbergh; 


Lougman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, Loudon. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT AND NEW YEAR’S GIF T. This day, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ARBER’S ISLE of WIGHT; containing AGE BIRDS; their Natural 
Forty-one highly-finished Engravings, from yp Management, Hab its, Food, eenens, Treatment, Breed- 
Drawings made expre-siy for this Work by W. H. BART L ing, and the Methods of Catening then 
Esq. Iu a new and characteristic vinding desigued for ie oc. | By J.M. BECHS TEIN, M.D. &e. o Ww alterehausen, in Saxony. 
casion, Gilt edges, price 12s. With Notes by the ansiator, 
London : Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-ball- London: Orr and Smith, Amen C orner, Pateraoster-row. 
court; and sold by every Bookselle r in the Kingdom. 





History, 





a CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
ESSRS. BA veers. KNOWLEDGE. Just ue net With namerous Hlustrations, price 4s. 6d. bound 
SRS ALDWIN and CRADDOCK cloth ; or 5s. bownd in morocco, gilt edges, 

will publish, at the commencement of 1835, under he HE. BOY’ S FRIEND; or, the Maxims of 
Superintendence of the Society for the Ditlusion of Useful a cheerful Old Man. 
“Ti - by Dr. Lindl cent Extract from Contents, 

otany, by Dr. Lindley, No. 1, price 6d., | “sself- os ree ; 
nie ey by y+ I = nis Rich, and Wise, | Rossing Question. 

II. Physical and Political Geography of | Variety. Ihe first Voyage round the 
Great Britain and Ireland, No, 1, to be continued Montily till | Ev rope. Worl, 
complete. Friendship. ; | Courage, 

AND OF THE FARMER'S SERIES. eo eam: 

1. The First Number of a Treatise on Sheep, | Emulation. | Deiay. 
by the Author of the Works on British Cattle, and The Horse. aaa Things. j Howe, Time, &c. dc. 

II. Continuation of British Husbandry ; both ell John Harris, St. Paui’s Churchyard. 

Ww orks to be also continued Mouthly. a 

* he greater part of the Numbers hitherto published of This day is published, in 80. price 6s. No. IV. (containing part 
the Livraty of Useful Knowledge now form pertect volumes, as of the county of or apg and part of the county of Ber- 
follow : d. wick, with Map,) of the 

History of Greece. Price, incloth ......ssscceeee 5 0 N EW sr AY IST ICAL ACCOUNT of 

— Save ned Postage! ore 7 . SCOTLAND, by the Ministers of the pemoetive Parishes, 
— eeeccee cooks and under the Superintendence of a Committee of the Society 
ne of et rae-.... *. see for the Benefit of the Sons and Daughters of the Clergy. 

bh —— "Mane, ny, be 1.3 . a Contents of the preceding Numbers: 

‘eometry, Plaue, Solid, and Spherical .... soon 5 0 No. I. the COUNTY of SELKIRK, complete, with Map, and 
the Farmer's Series, these have also been * published part of the COUNTY of FORFAR. 
olumes :— sd. No. IL. part_o1 the COUNTY of DUMFRIES, with Map. 
Brits Caine Price, in cloth ...ccccccccccccccceess 8 6 Lamhanzene BL ESHIRE, complete, with Map, and Batt of 
usband nes, for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
jomas Cadell, London. 








This day is a lvol. — 8vo. 11. 1s, 


AN ENGLISH and HEBREW LEXICon, 

Haney is add 

A SELECTION of PROPER NAMES 
‘and ie he ANBINIC tints Gs RIPTURE 

CHAEL JOSEPHS. 

Helps .to isons ; in Two P arts. By the 
Rev. T. Boys, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, gyn, 25. 64, 
pole __ Published i by B. Wertheim, 57, Aldersgate-street, i 


ee 


n 3 vols, 


Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. oe Additions ana and 
Corrections, a new edition, being the 12th, 
. ADAM'S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A, 
Head Master of King’s College Sc’ “hool, London, 
Printed for T. Cadell, and the other Proprietors, 


Nearly ready, 
A tT O 


_Priated for T. Hookham, Old RA 





i 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 6s. No. XXVIL. of the 
UARTERLY JOURN AL of AGRICUL. 
TURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
of tre HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of scot. 
LAN 


Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas C: adell, London. 


—— DraMITHE —voL. Long 





Just sd - id, price 21s, 
HE "NOR HERN TOURIS I’ for 1835, 
73 Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, Ac. in Wes. 
morland, Cumberland, Darham, aud Northumberland; with 
Descriptions in English, French, or German, 

* Nothing can exe ved the charm of these lively views; and 
while we recreate the sense of vision with turning over so mauy 
sweet pictures, we impress their histories on our memory by the 
judicious accounts aud descriptions with which they are accom. 
panied. We are sure the Gage d’Amitie will be a great favourite 
wherever it is seen.”—Literary Gazette, Nov. 23, 1834, 

N.B. The Northern ‘Tourist for 1834 has been lately reprinted, 
It contaius 73 Views of an equally interestiug description with 
the volume for 1835, but altogether difering in the subjects 
representec 

London ; Fisher, Son and Co, ; Simpkin and gag tome 
man and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; aud 
Dublin; Oliphant, Edinburgh ; and Oxie, Ginaaaee, 


amie MISS LANDON’S NEW ROMANCE. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post svo, 


RANCESCA CARRARA, 


By the Author of * Romance aud Reality,’ 
Rie hard Bentley, 8, New Burlingtou-street. 


— BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8ve. 
HE LAS 1 DAYS of POMPEIL 
y the Author of § Pelham.’ 
Richard 5 Pena 8, New _Burliagton- street. 
NEW WORKS, 
Published by Richard Bentiey, 8, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY, 
BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
VOYAGE of DISCOVERY 
to the SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
Performed in H.M,.S. Chanticleer, 
Ia 1, 1530, and 1831, under the Command of 
Capt. HENRY FOSTER, R.N. ERS. 


2. 
WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, AND CHINA, 
In 1832, 1533, ao Is34. Ln 2 vols. 8¥0, with Plates, 
By GEORGE BENNETT, 
“* A very entertain i n 3 
information as to the state of Australia.”—Morning Chronicle. 


3. 
vols. Tt ae Maps and Wert 
DISCUVERTE IN ASIA MINOR; 
By the Rev. oe. V. J. ARUNDE LL 
“* Volumes of great interest, which will be gladly pa by 
the classical and religious world.”—Morning Heral 


4. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author, in 2 vols, post 8v0. 
F R A ? Cc 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, and gp TViCAL. 
By HENRY L. BULWE R, Esq. M.P. 

“A very clever, sparkling, amusing, and iustructive book, 
abounding in curious ancedote, keen remark, and vaiuable in- 
formation.” —kxaminer. 

ae ao, just ready, 
ovo. with Plates, 
THE UNIT ED’ ST. ATE Ss AND "CANADA 
In 1832, 1533, and 1834. 
By C. D. AREW EDSON, Esq. 


2. 
THE PRINCESS. 
By Lady MORGAN 
Author of ¢ O’Douueil,’ — Macarthy,’ &e. 3 vols. 


ORIENTAL MEM OTIRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India. 
By JAMES FOR por \. 
Edited by the Conitess de WONTALEMSERT, _ 2vals. 870. 
Alsoa Volume of ILLUSTRATIONS to the avove Work, cousist- 
ing of 71 VIEWS and Subjects of NATURAL HISTORY, beaut 
fully coloured, in 4to. 


THE UNFORTUNA TE MAN. 


By Ceptain FREDERIC € HAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor.’ 3 vols. 








‘tiles J. Hotes, Took’s 's Court, Chancery Lane 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, pe 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and see oe 
Booksellers and Newsve onders,—Agents: for ScorLaw! m jest». 
Beil & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for (retann, W. PF. on 
Dublin; for the Continant, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du 
$t.-Honoré, Paris. 





